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i motivated fer Amatonre and re oe in Music. T' T ' / 
e next Term commenee on 2 I j H 

idels Festina rsaeas EIN Peek Ties P OPERA RECITALS; 

inging : Signo’ art ett vignani, 7 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. THE BASKET MAKER. a 

Pans Br wig, MySay Mr 6. BALLAD CONGERTS 
Salawnat, Herr Henseler, Herr Leh er, pat Retr Ganz. COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 

— Herr Oberthar and Me T. H.W 

For the names of the other masters vide I tie ctus, . 

4 & 5s. ae ee Terms in a year, sid Wied cg de ; PARTY. 

The days mission of new Students are Wednesda: a an 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28, ‘| M. W. BALFE. 

4, Langham-place. 8. R. Witxrxsos, See. —_o>——_ , RUDERSDORFF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 
ad. 

2 OYAL NATIONAL OPERA. Ovortore, Sols, and Duet ss aD WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 

0. 1. logn ee 

THIS. EVENING, at Ficht, * THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, 2. Tateoluciion end Chorus 4 0) At Barron, October 9tl lace 
Arie, Mine Rose Hersee ; Thaddeus, Mr, Nordblom ; Devils-| 3 Recit. and Cavatina i “ah! search the + of » Ulverston, 4, 1oth, M —— Bales, Ome 

Y lt f d to os ? r : 

MORNING PERFORMANCE TO-MORROW (Saturday), 4. Quartet paitiadan, " it thus, sir?” 5 0| » Newcastle, ,, 1th, | ,, Stockton, Oct. 28rd. 
at Two o’clock, when in conscquence of its great success, THE 5. Cavatina (Letty), * With dance and song” .. 3 0 12th, and 13th. » Crewe, » 24th. 
VOHEMIAN. GIRL will be repeated. Madame Florence 5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) 8 0) ,, Hartlepool, Oct. 16th Ludlow “ain 
Lau: Miss Palmer, Mr. Muybr rok, Mr. Temple, Mr. Stan- 6. Polka Duet (Lettyand Herman), “Quick, to work, : Durh < a pe hy , * 
ton, and Mr. .sucdbiom. Morning costume to all parts of the for ’tis your duty” . 4 0) » ¥Urham, » 17th. | ,, Newport, Salop, Oct. 
ee ane oS ae the aieate Te ik some olaae, $0.5 7. Dance and Chorus, “ Tlow the heart with pleasure ” ee » 18th. 26th. 

pper Ss, 28 itheatre, 1s. Box-office eleven to six bounding” .. 3 0 3irmin ‘ é . 

TO-MORROW (Saturiay) EVEWING, at Highe, MATITANA |g, Sestetand Chorus, “ii aaly ay Mason” "; 0 ” fearninehams 18th. | y» Shifwel, Oot. 27th 
get en dag: | wae eras Miss Pareer. ur, ee ve 9. Finale to Act 1, “ By the  gohew:! that Pege I trace i 60,” ” 

ersee, M mot, an r. George Perren. On Monday 10. Yawning Song - "Herman. “ Yaw—a 8 0 All information respecting Terms, disen A 
next ‘‘ Maritana” will be repeated. On Tuesday, ‘‘ Sonnam- “ 8 BACK 
bala” (rat tine hese). On Wolnestay eitiiid, ot om) cP ee ee ee malted by the 3 | Dates, &c., can be obtained on application to Mr. 
“Maritana ;” on Wednesday evening, ‘‘ihe Bohemian Girl.” 11. Ala (Countess), © With amazement gate I round Joun Woop, 201, iegent Street, London, W. 

On Thursday, début cf Miss Blanche Cole as Lucia. Places me 8.0 
may now be booked-—Box- office eleven to six. 12. Duet (Countess and Herman), “Now that little N ENTIRELY NEW ENTERPRISE, Musical 

\ Vv AT, ‘ 2 matter’s o'er” r 3 ofA and Dramatic. Required. Musical Direc: Leaders 

R 0 Y re L LY CE ia St oR EATRE*S 13. Recit. and Song (Lunastro). “ What sorrow dark and Menshers WOrchestre. Machinists, Hi oes Soprant 
JO8sce ani anager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. and d> nger wait” 8 0 Contralti, Tenori, Bassi, T li . 

Complete success of the new play, Fanchette, The Will 0’ The 18}. The same, in treble cleft (in ) ; C Tabi apn, Trenedians, Auth 
Wisp, which, with its beautiful svenery, characteristic cos- 14. Song, Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “Never ar eae oD Advert! a "Re nag oye eyor, &e., 
tumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast, is universally was mortal eye delighted ” 8 0) Address the ee ven or Ww oi sta the , 
pronounced one of the most charming productions that has ever | — 1§, Duettino (Lefty and Bridget), “ See @ here decked G rd T herdaivect i ma i 
graced. the London stage.—THIS EVENING, at 7 o'clock, the toilet table” eng treet, K.C.—Postage, stamps are xor 
Rathi ot Ghres Warner, At FANCHIETTE,| 34 aloo ne oer Oh fl) $9 scemary i pi. 

iz Q’ y Miss Isa 16. Soug, “‘ Two gifts’? Count), "Pwo gifts there are y F. a a gh MG eer Cale tt 
Mite Panncetort, Mrs. F. B. Egan; Mr. H. Irving, , : that-fate best va my é) nwei tie -USTC. Wanted for a College im Trelanil, a 
Belmore, Mr. Addison, &c. The scene. is laid in Brittany, and 16}. Also two 1 tes lower (in Bflat) .. a; »~ 8 0 Resident Professor of Music (Roman Cath ree Selary 
illustrated by views of the homestead of a wealthy farmer; 17. The Singing Lesson (Lefty), “Oh, good gracious ! £50 yearly ( ao to £70), with board, rooms, Adires 
Pe oe —— ve stream and Bog ns of bw — what a strange mac wth nse aa 3 0 immediate! to ‘ Music,” core of Messrs. C. i Cc, Mitchell & Coy 
at; rira scape + pudlic square in the Breton village, de- 18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now music swelling " 0.12 and I Alon-conrt, Fleet-atreet, London, 
hon n= gi the reser of ‘. moe day: 4 vile tht: aa | 19. Grand Ballet .. s + 40 |. - pe 
rus onatain + istant lJandsca Conehiih ig + wi 20. The Magyar Dance . 3 0 . 
TWICE KILLED: Mr. George Bemaere” Doors open* ° 30, 21. Finale, Amidst the pleasures of this festive ] OBERT COCKS & CO'S NEW MUSIC. 
commence at 7. Box-otfice a a under the direct!>> 0 Mr. scene” . os S90) vee 
H. Griffith. - THE COMPLETE OPERA 2s, F AR JAWAY, Song by Miss M. ease 

IVIERE’S CONCER TS, COVENT GAi?>-'N. acy ae 0 - 


| —PAGANT* | REDI VIVUs the celebrated VIOLLN IST, 
will make his first a cees at these Concerts, on next 
MONDAY and TUESDAY Evenings, when he will perform = 
“CARNIVAL DE VENICE,” with all the wonderful variations, 
preceded by Shuloff . beautiful “ROM ANZA PATHETICA.” | 

HE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL 

UNION (Director Mr. LAND), having concinded their 

Series of Concerts, at the Royal Albert Hall—in connection with 
the International Exhibicion—wi!l appear at Brighton, Uct. 24 
and 25; Hastings, 25and 26; and Prastord, Yorks. (Subscription 
Concerts), 27. For vacant dates ad terms, address, Mr. 
Tand, 4, Cambridge-place, Regent’s-park, 


Be ea MUSIC. HALL. — Claughton 
Rojd.—The Directo s of ie Birkenhead. Music Hall 
ny, Limited, 




















pupees.% receive OFFERS from 
, w ding to RENT this building for a term of years, 
Tither farnished or unfurnished. The rooms comprise a large 
hall with numbered seats for €00 persons, with suitable ante 
rooms for artists ; a smaller room capable of accommodating 200, 
algo sed as a supper room. Also ledies’ and gentle- 
‘cloakrooms, e yoae pantry, &c., and apartments in the 
meek wf the hall k 
pres tne ant in not later than the 10th October, 
Coventry, 19, Sweetiug-street, Liverpool. 
contents may be inspected upon application 












TN ¥ LIQUIDATION. —CRAMER and COMPANY 
a #8 -dronar a Announcement.—The Liquidator 


of the ms by TEN DER for the 
PURCHASE of ie fl @ follwing F erRDrE TIES of the Company :-— 
heaieiiaaen pee 


jses, situate aud being No. 201, 
Cramer and ag 













Oe aera street, where the. busincss of 
cimiteds has been cat ied on. 

Premises, situate and being Nes. 207 
out theese a large cosmorama, known as 


the Prince of Wales’s G 
—The Leasehold Premises, heing No. 64, West-street, 
Brighton, - -and im the occupation of er and eeatied 


being the harmoniatm a1 
et, Camden 
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ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to 2am, care 
of Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


N R. BRINLEY 





RIC HARDS will return to 


London for the Winter Season, a, in October. 


Letters to be sent to his Residence, No, 6, St. 


terrace, Kensington. 


ary-Abbott’s- 


Hawav, Faasngoas, Sepeae? ' 20th. 


M® JOS. RUMMEL informe his friends that 
his address is 68, St. Avovstixe-noap, CAMDEN- “SQUARE, 
baa Cramer & Co., 201, Regent. crest, 








R. JOH N RHODES 


ives ay ep as ome 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, , Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jous Ruopes, Cc pornor, 8 iL 


Now ready, No. 21 of 


HH ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 





CONTENTS : 


Memoir and Portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 


Leapina ARTICLES: 
About Holidays. 
The Grand Style—Part III. 
Newspapers. 


Reviews: 
i s Supplement to the 
English C 'yelo veedia. 
McColl’s The Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play. 
Alexander's The Divine Death : 
a Sermon. 


Wright's Gleanings from 


Revirws: (continued) 

Mazzini’s The War and the 
Commune. 

Lives of the English Saints. 
No. 1. St. Augustine. 

McLeod's The Second Book of 
Dryden's “neid of Virgil. 

Jerrold’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No. II. 

Brown’s The Tabernacle: its 
Priests and its Services. (2 
Tilustrations.) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 
Meetings of various Archi- 
tectural Societies during the 


Nature. Year 1870. (Illustrated.) 
Notes on some Pictures in the | Norman’s The Schoolmaster’s 
Royal Academy. Drill Assistant. 





School Life at Winchester Col- | Recent Poetry. 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton's Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk. 
Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 


London: Hovtston & Sons, 66, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Sedutel, 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THs BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 102. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MAOHINE ( GUARANTEED. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned on & $ 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s, 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 

2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, ee oe 
ayh ‘BASIL New and Second Edition. 
8 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; : by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A paeuene Sermon- Help). 8s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. "IV. To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German, In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 

. Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s, ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

et Street, Cavendish-square ; with a ee Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Yi a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 4s. 6d. 
by post, 38. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
ty Bes. & C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, oy _ being Vols. 2, . 2 4, of the New 
Beriee, |Back Each 1 ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the 

THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1, On ParssrTerianism and Invinarem, 
Vol Il. On Anaparrtism, the InpgrgnpEnts, and the Quagrns, 
Vol, Ill. On MstHopieM and "97> ugmeaees 
Each 38 ; by Post, 3s. 
Vols. IV. and V. = ‘oat — Vols ” Bach 4s. 64. ; 
by Post, 4s. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY ; being a 
Series of Papers on the fred Williaa of the Book of Common 
ve pal ee ie Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop, 
4s. ; by 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its] ay 
Miracles and Pro hecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d, 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 


post, 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. { 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7. ; by post, 


INGENGE, aqpestiite to Scripture and Antiquity. 


oswa ¢” YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. Ip. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 84, 











LUlustrate! Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 


J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Baton square, &.W.j and 
Ny Henrietta Street, Oovent-garden. 


\ 


; by post, | — 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


se NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. Just ready. 











UR LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN, 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 


OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 
BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols 


LA25 JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR- 


THY. 8 vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 
Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 3 vols. 


—s By ¢ 0. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 























HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


YUNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 
REEVE. 8 8 vols. 


QENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 


By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 


TOT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &o, 8 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. ANovel. By 
V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


Ore AS THE HILLS. By ~ By DOUGLAS 

















MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 
L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 1 ace 


fa GAMBRIDGE — FRESHMAN; « : or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol. 6s. 


ee BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


-__——— 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 





By B. 














Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 828, morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal _ 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement 


History of the World down to the end of sak haga ‘hu. 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and 

Library of the Royal = Senger of Great Britain ore Inootl 
discant et ament meminisse periti. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 188., cloth. 
HA, S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 


the Use of the Statesman, the 
Containing the Chit vents in the Lives coc ne wap 


aaa te ed by y th a Blears reek 

e 
Data Houses of the bv y Edited by J. Gnade of 
PAYNK, M.RB.1,, F.R.S.L., FR 


In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. for the Use of all Readers and Students of 
the Holy Seripturee ofthe Old and New Testamenta, and of tee 
DOUTELL MAD — 


In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, 


Mag- 
Electrici Shans, Mesroigy, Poeumeten, Sound, ed 


netiam, 
Science. Freed Oy An a eee RODWELL: FRA. 


—_— 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 











44, DOVER STREET, W. 
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THE MORNING GLORY. 





The Glory of the Morning! who shall say 
Whence first thy tender flowerets took their hue, 


Luna, Signor Mendioroz; Ferrando, Signor Foli ; 
Ruiz, Signor Rinaldini; Un Zingaro, Signor 
Casaboni; Azucenn, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ; Ines, 


What pencil touched those petals gmmed with dew, Malle. Bansemeister; Leonors, Malle. Tistjons. 


And spread their splendours to the opening day ? 
No chemist e’er with curious art has caught 
From Nature’s secrets euch a glorious prize; 

No painter, from full palette rich with dyes, 
Such lovely forms and tints on canvas wrought. 
Did Adam e’er to Eve bring gifts so fair 

As when he, hastening through the charmed air, 
Twined with thy purple bells her golden hair? 
When the first morning broke in Paradise, 

And all Creation woke in glad surprise, 

Thou gav’st the Morn new glory to his eyes. 


D. J. M. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The second meeting of the Worcester Glee Club 
took place last Tuesday night at the Unicorn Hotel. 
The program was successfully performed, Mr. A. R. 
Quarterman presiding at the pianoforte.-——Mr. 
E. Danvers, the celebrated comedian, appeared at 
the Theatre Royal, Worcester, for the first time, on 
Monday evening last, accompanied by the Royalty 
Comedy and Burlesque Company. The perform- 
ances commenced on Monday evening with the 
comedietta of ‘* Checkmate,” in which Mr. Danvers, 
in his original character of Sam Winkle, highly 
amused the audience. ‘ The Loving Cup,” a serio- 
comic drama, in which Mr. Danvers also took the 
principal part, concluded the entertainment. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their 
first concert of the season on Tuesday evening hast. 
The principal artists were Mdlle. Marie Marimon, 
Mdlle. Fernandez, Signor Tesseman, and Signor 
Stefano. Sir J. Benedict conducted. A symphony 
by Mr. F. H. Cowen was performed here for the 
first time.——Miss Bateman is having great success 
in “ Mary Warner” at the Alexandra Theatre. 
She is supported by Messrs. E. Saker, E. H. Brooke, 
and W. H. Vernon, and her sister, Miss Francis. 
-——tThe Haigh-Dyer English Opera Company 
concluded their short season at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre last week. For Mrs. Haigh’s benefit 
Auber's ‘‘ Crown Diamonds” was performed. ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl” was given for Mr. H. Haigh’s 
benefit on Saturday. Miss Bessie Aitken sang at 





Malle, Tietjens, Mdlle. Bauermeister, and Signor 
Foli received welcomes which are alone given to old 
favourites, but the ‘‘ hit” of the evening was Malle. 
Trebelli-Bettini, who, although a complete stranger 
in Belfast, installed herself at once as a leading 
favourite. Signor Prudenza and Signer Mendioroz 
were both warmly applauded in their respective 
parts, while Mdlle. Ricois, the principal danseuse, was 
also the object of much admiration. Signor Li Calsi 
conducted with ability, and band and chorus were 
both in excellent working order. ‘* Faust” had 
been all along announced for Tuesday evening, but 
the audience were subjected to somewhat of a dis- 
appointment, for after taking their seats in the 
theatre in the expectation of hearing Gounod's great 


Mapleson that Mdlle. de Murska had become 
indisposed, and accordingly the opera for the 
evening would have to be ‘I! Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
The parts were allocated in the following order :—I1 
Conte Almaviva, Sig. Vizzani; Il Dottore Bartolo, 
Sig. Zoboli; Figaro, Sig Mendioroz; Don Basilio, 
Sig. Foli; Fiorello, Sig. Rinaldini; Uficialo, Big. 
Casaboni; Marcellina, Mdlle. Bauermeister; and 
Rosina, Malle. Trebelli-Bettini. Mdlle Trebelli- 
Bettini even exceeded herself of the previous 
evening. The ‘“ Una voce” and ‘‘ Contro un cor”’ 
were both applauded to the echo, and the encore 
which was most enthusiastically given to the 
Jatter was responded to by the great contralto 
with ‘Tl Segreto” from ‘“ Lucrezia Borgia.” The 
operas advertised for the remaining nights were 
“ Fidelio,” Wednesday; “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
Thursday; and “ Don Giovanni,’ Friday. On 
Saturday morning the company will give a miscel- 
laneous concert in the Ulster Hall, and that night 
they leave by the mail steamer for Glasgow. 
At the Ulster Hali Popular Concert on Monday 
night, the vocalist was Mr. Barton Me(uickan, the 
young tenor from Armagh Cathedral: the Mul- 
holland organ was presided at by Mr. B. Hobson 
Carroll ; and the band of the 80th Regiment, con- 
ducted by Mr. Chas. Corly, also attended.——In 
the Victoria Hall the Brothers Wardroper conclude 





the Saturday and Monday evening concerts last their successful sojourn in Belfast with their enter- 


week.——Mdme. Tonnelier, well known in con- 


nection with English Opera in the provinces, has = 


taken up her residence in Liverpool, and announces 
that she will sing in oratorios and concerts during 
the season. 





On Monday evening, Mdlle. Marie Marimon and | and highly appreciative house. 


tainment of ‘' Z'he Peculiar People of the Period.” 





THE OPERA. 








The National English Opera Company opened 
duly at St. James’s Theatre on Saturday, to a full 
The opera selected 


party appeared at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, | was Balfe’s ‘* Rose of Castile”°—a work whose popu- 
to a very meagre audience. Malle. Marimon sang | larity among the masses, as well as its representa- 
Amina’s song from the ‘ Sonnambula,’’ with irre-| tive position amongthe few stage compositions of the 
proachable taste, and earned an inevitable recall.| English school, recommend it for the initial place. 
The nightingale song from ‘La Reine Topaze,” | A good deal of interest was attached to the return to 
though given without the flute obbligato, was not less | England of Miss Rose Hersée, a young lady who has 


successful, and Mdlle, Marimon had to repeat the 
last verse. Mr. F. H. Cowen played two solos on 
the pianoforte. ——Mr. de Jong’s Promenade Con- 
certs commenced on Saturday last at the Free Trade 


work, they were informed by circular from Mr. | 





Hall. The orchestra consists of upwards of fifty 
performers, and their playing on Saturday proved 
them not only to be equal to all the demands of the 
light music that is to form the staple of these con- 
certs, but capable of greater things if necessary. 
The program was well chosen. The pitce de resist- 
ance was a selection from the ‘ Belle Helene” 
(Offenbach). Of the two overtures, the one to the 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor” narrowly escaped an 
encore. The dance music was much enjoyed, and 
Mr. de Jong’s flute solo procured him great applause. 
The vocalist was Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, whose 
singing of the variations on ‘ Le Carnival de Venise” 
pleased the audience immensely. 





In the New Theatre Royal, Belfast, on Monday 
evening, Her Majesty’s Italian Opera Company 
commenced a five nights’ engagement to a crowded 
and fashionable audience. 


strong dramatic 





The opera was “ J/ 
Trov »” which was produced with the following 
caste :—Manrico, Signor Prudenza; Il Conte di 





matriculated in America as prima donna, and comes 
back for the full honours. 
qualified to gain. 


These she is wel] 


Her Queen of Castile was a 
remarkable sprightly and varied performance—show- 
instincts, confidence, and 
Her voice has gained in fulness 
and strength, particularly in the middle register; 
capacity for /fioritura is 
Altogether Miss 
gained much by her ocean yoyage, and her efforts 
as well as her reception on Saturday were all 
that could be desired. Encores were plentiful; and 
the Laughing Trio was interrupted by repeated 
As Manuel, Mr. Perren showed 
abundant vigour of yoice, but more liveliness in 
action would improve the conception ; he wastes too 
much time over by-play, 
blood, and should show himself quick and impetuous. 
Miss Palmeras Carmen, made a successful début on the 
stage, and was warmly welcomed. A couscientious 
artist in every sense, she is a gain to opera. Mr. 
Temple made a very good Don Pedro—voice, make- 
up, and deportment, were befitting. 
Carlton's Florio is painful to one who recollects Mr. 


excellent, 
like good wine, has 


Manuel is of Southern 


But Mr. 


ET __________} 


Honey in it, but Honey with the soul left out. 
Florio was once a psychological study, like Dun- 
dreary : he is now simply a fool. Chorus and band 
were up to the mark under Mr, Naylor's conducting, 
and the weleome accorded to the opera promised 
the best. 

On Monday Balfe’s ‘* Bohemian Girl" was the 
opera, and gave general satisfaction. Miss Hersee 
was the Arline, and substantiated the favourable 
impression of her début. She was encored in 
‘Marble Halls,” and throughout charmed by the 
spirit and life of her acting as well as by the purity 
of her singing. Miss Palmer was tasteful and 
soignée: she makes an acquisition to the opera- 
tie stage. The Swedish tenor, Mr. Nordblom, 
suffered, we understand, from a neuralgic affeo- 
tion, but with praiseworthy courage went through 
the part amid martyrdom. He has distinet power 
;as a singer, and possesses stage-knowledge ; but 
it is obviously unfair to analyse his capacities 
| under the painful circumstances. No apology was 
made for him, so that the audience was left in 
jignorance of his real claims as a dramatic tenor. 
Mr. Temple has capital intentions, and threw 
himself into the part of Devilshoof: Mr. Stanton was 
Florestan, Mr. Maybrick Count Arnheim. 

On Wednesday evening Mdme. Lancia made 
her début in “ Lucy of Lammermoor,” and 
achieved a very favourable reception, singing the 
music with the taste which always characterises her. 
Mr. Nordblom was still unwell, but gave the 
* Malediction” with great vigour. Mr. Clive 
Hersee, a newcomer, made a successful appeal as 
Henry Ashton, and taking into consideration his 
youth, showed evidence of coming excellence. 
Henry Ashton, however, is a role which it is some- 
what unfair to make the touchstone of a beginner. 
Miss Cressy's Alice, Mr. Gordon's Arthur, and Mr, 
Hillier’s Norman were tentative efforts in their way, 
and valuable as training efforts to the débutants 
who essayed them. 

The managing director of the St. James’s Opera 
writes encouragingly to say that on the opening 
night every seat in the theatre was filled except 
some of the stalls reserved for the press. The 
receipts were far above the theatrical average. There 
was standing room only in the dress circle and upper 
boxes, and no room at all inthe amphitheatre. The 
crowd at the gallery was so great that the doors 
were broken down, which very seldom happens 
except on Boxing-nights. He adds his conviction 
that the masses have made up their minds to 
support and establish English Opera; while as for the 
aristocracy, many of them have subscribed for the 
season. 











CONCERTS. 

The series of concerts given in the Royal Albert 
Hall by the London Glee and Madrigal Union, under 
the direction of Mr. Land, during the last month 
of the Exhibition, we are glad to say proved 
eminently successful, the audiences increasing at 
each successive performance, and testifying their 
appreciation of this purely English school of music 
by repeated encores. The acoustic properties of 
the Albert Hall were satisfactorily demonstrated, 
the delicate and refined expression for which the 
Glee and Madrigal Union are famed being conveyed 
to every part of the vast building. As an example 
of the zeal and energy displayed by Mr. Land 
and his able coadjutors we may mention that the 
programs of the series contained upwards of sixty 
specimens of high class part-music. Her Majesty's 
Commissioners for the International Exhibitions 
are to be congratulated on their first attempt 
to popularize our National Music, and we trust 
their endeavours in this direction maybe still 
further carried out next year. 

The resumption of the Saturday Afternoon 
Coucerts for the winter season took place last 
week at the Crystal Palace with a program of which 
the speciality was a selection from Mendelssolin's 
“ Wedding of Camacho.” This manuseript opera 
composed in his sixteenth year and performed only 
once, is interefting chiefly for its display of pre- 








George Honey. There is the faintest shadow of ' carious talent destined to ripen into genius of « high 
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order. As may be imagined it has few of the 
characteristics marking the Mendelssohn of history 
and fame ; but its overture is brilliant, and through- 
out the work there is remarkable charm in the 
instrumentation. The following were the numbers 
selected on Saturday last. 


Selection from the Opera, ‘‘ The Prvicrertied of 


Camicho" (MS., 1825 
Overture 
Duet, “OY outh, “O Sex ason ‘Golden a ‘Mdme. 
Rudersdorff and Mr. Vernon Rigby .... 


Mendelasohn. 


” 


ad ” 
Ballet Airs. ° ” 
Song, “ If cool our blood.” Mr. Vernon Rig shy ” 
Scena, 


‘Who k-ocks so lightly at the door ?”’ 

Mdme. Rudersdorff.. .. . . 

Capriccio in F sharp minor (Op. 5 5’, for Piano- 
forts Solo (1825). Miss Kate Rohe rts eee 

Symphony No. 1 in C minor (Op. 11, 1824) 

Aria “ Parto” (La Clemenza di Tito). Mdme. 


” 


Rudersdorff. Clarinet Obbligato—Mr. Pape.. Mozart, 
Capriccio Prillante in Bwinor ‘Op. 22), Piano- 

forte (1832). Miss Kate Roberts.. Mendelssohn. 
Song, “ EKily Mavourneen” “~s of Killarney). 


Mr Vernon Righy 


ieon Selon Benedict. 
Overture, “ Der Freischiitz’ ; 


: Weber. 

The singing was of course very effective, the names 
of the artists attesting their quality, Like ‘ Ca- 
macho,” the Symphony and Capriccio are also the 
product of Mendelssohn's early youth. Admirably 
rendered by the Crystal Palace orchestra, the An- 
dante made the best impression; while in the 
other compositions Miss Roberts’s brilliant play- 
ing had effect, 
case with the companion 


also its due as was also the 
Capriccio in B minor. 
In the vocal part of the program Mdme. Rudersdorff 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby attained their usual success. 
We learn that the exposition of Mendelssohn will 
form a special feature of this season: 
order being observed. 


chronological 
To-morrow’s program will 
include the Reformation Symphony, the overture to 
© 4A Midsummer and the Rondo 
Brillant for pianoforte with orchestra, and the un- 
accompanied pianoforte Fantasia, in A minor, from 
Op. 16, performed by Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 
The Tonie Sol-Fa Association, with its choir of 
4000 voices gave a concert on Wednesday at the 
Crystal Palace. The concert commence with a 
performance on the Handel organ by Mr. 
Coward. 


Night's Dream;” 


James 
The National Anthem was then sung by 
the choir, accompanied by the Palace band, and a 
number of selections from eminent composers, 
including Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Benedict, Spohr, Sullivan, &c., were very creditably 
tastefully rendered. We may mention as 
deserving particular praise the chorus, ‘*He gave 
“Israel in Egypt,” sung 
very effectively and with great spirit, and nothing 
but a repetition would satisfy the applauding audi- 
ence; * O be joyful,” from Haydn's * First Mass ;” 
the ** Market chorus,” from ‘* Masaniello ;” anda 
patriotic song, entitled * England,” by J. L. Hatton, 
which was enthusiastically received and vociferously 
encored. The Palace was crowded, and the per- 
formance went off with spirit. 


Auber, 
and 


them hailstones,” from 





THE THEATRES. 


Mr. Sothern has been playing this week David 
Garrick and Lord Dundreary, his last appearance 
having taken place yesternight under the patronage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The takings 
go to the Royal General Theatrical Fund. To-night 
the “ Sehool for Scandal” will be revived, when 
Miss Robertson will make her first appearance this 
season in the character of Lady Teazle: while on 
Monday, October 16, Miss Amy Sedgwick will 
appear here, supported by Mr. Buckstone, who, the 
public will be glad to know, is steadily recovering 
from his late severe illness. 

To-morrow the Globe opens under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Montague, who has put forward an 
apology. Herein he states that he has seeured for 
his opening night a comedy which Mr. H. J. Byron 
has had for a very considerable time in hand, and 
which is peculiarly suited to the abilities of the 
principal members of the company ; 


and engage- 
ments have 


with a view to the efficient 
representation of all the characters. Numerous 
alterations conducive to the increased comfort of 
the audience have been carried out in the andi- 
torium, which, combined with a considerable 
amount of re-decoration, renders tlie Globe one of 
the most elegant and commodious theatres in 


been made 











London. The arrangements regarding the scenic 
accessories, the musical department, the appoint- 
ments, and the costumes, are such as to obtain--as the 
manager hopes—the approbation of his patrons. 
The comedy in question is entitled ‘* Partners for 
Life,” and is supported by Miss Carlotta Addison, 
Miss Fanny Josephs, Miss Larkin, Mr. Compton, 
Mr. David Fisher, Mr. Flockton, &c. 

For Monday, ‘‘ The Woman in White” is an- 
nounced at the Olympic—also with an “ explana- 
tion.” It is the fashion now for authors and mana- 
gers to explain. Mr. Wilkie Collins says in the 
first place, he has endeavoured to produce a work 
which shall appeal to the audience purely on its 
own merits asa play. In the second place, he has 
refrained from making the interest of his drama 
dependent on mechanical contrivances, and has 
relied in the play, as he relied in the novel, on the 
succession of incident, on the exhibition of charac- 
ter, and on the collision of human emotion rising 
naturally from those two sources. To reach the 
ends thus indicated—ends not attained—he ventures 
to think, by previous adaptations of the book to 
stage purposes, written without the author’s know- 
ledge and consent—he has not hesitated, while pre- 
serving the original story in substance, materially 
to alter it in form. Scenes which he dismissed, 
when writing as a novelist, in a few lines, he has 
developed, when writing as a dramatist, into situa- 
tions which more than Once occupy an entire act. 
On the other hand, passages carefully elaborated in 
the book, have been in some eases abridged, and in 
others omitted altogether, as unsuitable to the play. 
This method of treatment has necessarily resulted 
in much that is entirely new in the invention of 
incident and in the development of character; the 
object contemplated, in either case being the pre- 
sentation of the story of the novel in a purely 
dramatic form. From Mr. Vining’s Fosco much 
pleasure is anticipated. 





CLOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 





On Saturday the International Exhibition closed 
its doors, the last Royal visitor being the Princess 
of Wales. The galleries were not so crowded as 
might have been expected—in fact locomotion was 
easy. In the afternoon the bands of the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue) and the Royal Artillery per- 
formed in the Horticultural Gardens, and sub- 
sequently a concert was given in the Albert Hall by 
the London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the 
direction of Mr. Land, namely:—Miss Jane Wells, 
Mr. Baxter, Miss Eyles, Mr. Coates, and Mr. Lawler; 
the following being the program :— 


Quintet—* Blow, gentle gales” Sir H. Bishop. 


Four Part Song—“* When even- 


ing’s Twilight” ............ J. L, Hatton, 
Dutet—* I would that my love,” 

Miss Jane Wells and Miss 

BylOS oc sccccccecccccsceseee Mendelssohn, 
Madrigal—“ O! who will o’er 

OO \ EEO R. L. Pearsall. 
Four Part Song—‘*O! hush 

thee, my Dakss” ccdasccoccce A. Sullivan. 
Glee—* Here in cool grot”.... Lord Mornington, 


Madrigal—* Down in a flow’ry 


CHER. scauccpcenecoasesecene C, Festa, 1541, 
Glee—* The Loadstar”.. W. Shield. 
Serenade (Four Voice 8) - — 

“Sleep, gentle lady”........ Sir H. Bishop. 
Duet—“Love in thine eyes,” 

Miss Jane Wells and Miss 

WED curoddnersnnemererein< Jackson (of Exeter), 
Harmonised Air—“The last 

rose of Summer” pentiedtes National. 


Madrigal—* O! by rivers” .... Ford and Savile (A.D, 1667). 
Finale ee God Save the Sait ” Dr. John Bull. 


In the National Anthem the band of the Royal 
Artillery supported the vocalists. The concert was 
listened to by an immense audience, the Hall being 
lit up during the latter part of the time, and pre- 
senting a very striking appearance. The lighting, 
by the way, was effected during the singing of one 
of the glees, and a portion of the audience, with 
much inconsiderateness, applauded loudly. Perhaps, 
however, it was éxcusable, seeing that the clusters 
of gas jets are lit simultaneously by electricity, and 
that the surprise was certainly great. The concert 
was over at six o'clock, the time of closing the 
Exhibition, and soon after the building was empty, 
save and except a few officials and some visitors, 
who remained to dine. 





;| intensified several times here. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The show of fruit and fungi on Wednesday in the 
Conservatory and Council Room of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society was well sustained by exhibitors 
and well attended by fellows and the public, although 
the fashionable element being almost entirely absent, 
the company lacked the brilliancy which distinguish 
the Shows in the season. An address by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, the eminent cryptogamist, was 
directed to the now almost popular question of what 
to eat and avoid of the many and various fungoid 
forms which have until late years uselessly dotted 
the fields and meadows. Mr. Berkeley gave a very 
lucid statement of the latest condition of this branch 
of botanical knowledge. The principal collections 
of fungi were shown in conjunction by Mr. Hoyle 
and Mr. Austin, of Reading. There are so many 
poisonous kinds, that before everybody rushes in to 
fungus-eating, an acquaintance with the eharacter of 
each sort is absolutely requisite. 

The exhibition of fruit in the conservatory was 
creditable, but we must protest against the self- 
ishness of some of the exhibitors who packed their 
specimens long before the visitors had departed, 
utterly ignoring the claims of the second day. The 
magnificent groups of pears and apples sent by the 
Messrs. Baltet, from Troyes, were deservedly suc- 
cessful as prize-winners. There were some very 


| fine specimens of roses and dahlias. 








FRANCE. 





Paris, Oct. 3. 

M. Hippolyte Taine’s notes on England pub- 
lished in the Temps are judicions, temperate, and 
shrewd enough. On the whole his opinion about 
the English is decidedly complimentary, and 
where he hits hard the hit is deserved. Of 
course like all Frenchmen M. Taine generalises 
tremendously. Show him a picture in Punch, 
and he will discover a law to account for it—will 
tell you the exact proportion in which the ethos 
of the picture colours our national, political, and 
domestic life. But the deduction often hits the 
mark with curious accuracy. M.Taine’s opinion 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham is not so 
rose-coloured as that of some distinguished 
foreigners, Germans especially. He calls it a 
museum of curiosities. “It is gigantic,” he says, 
“like London itself, and like so many things in 
London, but how can I portray the gigantic? 
All the ordinary sensations produced by size are 
It is two miles in 
circumference and has three stories of prodigious 
height; it would easily held five or six buildings 
like our Palais d’Industrie, and it is of glass. It 
consists first of an immense rectangular structure 
rising towards the centre in a semicircle like a 
hothouse, and flanked by two Chinese towers; 
then on either side long buildings descend at right 
angles, enclosing the garden with its fountains, 
statues, summer-houses, strips of turf, groups 
of large trees, exotic plants, and beds of 
flowers. The acres of glass sparkle in the 
sunlight; at the horizon an undulating line 
of green eminences is bathed in the lumi- 
nous vapour which softens all colours and spreads 
an expression of tender beauty over an entire 
landscape. Always the same English method of 
decoration: on the one side a park and natural 
embellishments which, it must be granted, are 
beautiful and adapted to the climate; on the 
other the building, which is a monstrous jumble, 
wanting in style, and bearing witness not to taste 
but of English power. The interior consists of a 
museum of antiquities, composed of plaster 
facsimiles of all the Grecian and Roman statues 
scattered over Europe; of a museum of the 
Middle Ages; of a renaissance museum; of an 
Egyptian museum ; of a Nineveh museum; of an 
Indian museum; of a reproduction of a Pompeian 
house; of a reproduction of the Alhambra. 


The ornaments of the Alhambra have been 
moulded, and these moulds are preserved in an 
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adjoining room as proofs of authenticity. In 
order to omit nothing copies have been made of 
the most notable Italian paintings, and these are 
daubs worthy of a country fair. There is a huge 
tropical hot-house, wherein are fountains, swim- 
ming turtles, large aquatic plants in flower, the 
sphinx and Egyptian statues sixty feet high, 
specimens of colossal or rare trees, among others 
the bark of a Sequoia California, 450 feet in 
height, and measuring 116 feet in circumference 
The bark is arranged and fastened toan inner frame- 
work in such a manner as to give an idea of the tree 
itself. There isa circular concert room with tiers 
of benches asin aColiseum. Lastly, in the gardens 
are to be seen life-size reproductions of antedi- 
luvian monsters, megatheriums, deciothereums, 
and others. In these gardens Blondin does his 
tricks at the height of a hundred feet. I pass 
over half the things; but does not this con- 
glomeration of odds and ends carry back one’s 
thoughts to the Rome of Cwxsar and the Antonines? 
At that period also pleasure-palaces were erected 
for the sovereign people; circuses, theatres, baths 
wherein were collected statues, paintings 
animals, musicians, acrobats, all the treasures and 
allthe oddities of the world; pantheons of opu- 
lence and curiosity; genuine bazaars where the 
liking for what was novel, heterogeneous, and 
phantastic ousted the feeling of appreciation for 
simple beauty. In truth, Rome enriched herself 
with these things by conquest, England by 
industry. Thus it is that at Rome the paintings, 
the statues, were stolen originals, and the 
monsters, whether rhinoceroses or lions, Were 
perfectly alive and tore human beings to pieces; 
whereas here the statues are made of plaster and 
the monsters of goldbeater’s skin. The spectacle 
is one of the second class, but of the same kind. 
A Greek would not have regarded it with satisfac- 
tion; he would have considered it appropriate to 
powerful barbarians who, trying to become re- 
fined, had utterly failed.” 


On Monday evening a fire broke out in the 
Opera, behind the scenes, during the performance 
of “Robert le Diable.”” As the public knew 
nothing of it till it was put out, there was no 
panic. A stage carpenter burnt his hands badly 
in trying to tear down some blazing decorations. 
‘* Robert le Diable” is looked upon by the under- 
lings of the opera as an unlucky piece. It was 
never played in Paris without the accompaniment 
of an accident. Dr. Veron alludes in his Memoirs 
to the fatality which pursued ‘“ Robert le Diable”’ 
when he directed the Opera House. It was he 
who brought it out for the first time, on which 
occasion a lustre fell into the pit; the weights 
attached to the pulleys of the machinery came 
down with a crash, and the curtain was within an 
inch of falling on the prima donna. Mechanists 
and figurantes, who have a good-natured director, 
ask for extra pay on nights when “ Robert le 
Diable’’ is performed, by way of an insurance 
premium against the traditional peril. 

At the Francais we have ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” 
to-night; at the Opéra Comique “ L’Ombre” with 
the following artists:—Lhéri (Lorédan), Neveu 
(Milipieri); Idrac (Andrea), Nathan (Domenico) ; 
Mesdames Cico (Haydée), Reine (Raphaéla). At 
the Lyrique ‘‘ Martha.”” The Odéon reopens on 
Saturday with a new comedy and a dramatic 
episode. From the list of other events you will 
see there is nothing to record: 


Gymnase, “ Saint-Lucie,” “ Les Reflets,” “ Le 
Porte-Cigares.” 

Vaupevitte. “Le Roman d'un jeune homme 
pauvre.” 

Vaniftfs. ‘ Les Brigands,” ‘ Le Bouquet.” 


Bourres-ParisiEens. 
Lizonde.” 
Pauats-Royau. 
CHATELET. 
Gairk. “ Le Bossu.” | 
Ampiev. “ Jeanne la Rousse.” 
Cuatrgavu-D’rav. ‘“ La Queue du Chat.” 
Menus-Puatstrs. ‘ Le Puits qui chante.” 
Foures-Dnamariques, “ Le Petit Faust,” 


“Ta Princesse de Tré- 


** Les Diables roses.” 
‘“* Vingt Ans aprés.” 
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Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. 
Rose. 


By Srewart 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1871. 

Spain at its zenith supplied only two fields in 
which talent and ambition found scope: these were 
the Army and the Church. A soldier and a priest 
might rise to any eminence ; accerdingly the pro- 
fession of arms on one hand and the priesthood on 
the other attracted the young blood of the time, and 
drew all thoughtful and ardent spirits within the 
circle wherein alone ardour and intellect had full 
play. A man who has left a strong impress on 
three centuries, Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
Order of Jesus, was in his day both soldier and 
priest. Born at Azcoytia in 1491, in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; of good but not opulent 
family ; baptized Inigo; trained to writing, fencing, 
and knightly exercises; he entered the service of 
arms at the Court of Ferdinand, and differed little 
from the popinjays of the period, except in a certain 
scrupulosity of character not common among the 
martial Spanish youth of the early sixteenth 
century. Ignatius was an exquisite like his fellow- 
knights. He loved splendour and new devices for 
display or amusement ; he liked to show himself in 
the saddle, managing alike skilfully the jennet or 
gineta, used in the tournay or the ring, and the 
heavy war-horse which bore him with his lance into 
the field. He followed the war, says Padre Garcia 
(but without saying in what quarter), and gained 
himself a name that seemed to promise him the 
highest place in military honours: he made himself 
beloved by the soldiers; he respected the churches 
and convents, and all consecrated things; and once 
defended a priest who was in considerable danger 
against a crowd of men. He was scrupulous 
in speaking always the strictest truth, holding that 
as indispensable to true nobility; his words were 
ever guarded and modest, such as a lady might have 
heard; he was master of his wrath, and never 
drew his sword on slight occasion; he thought it 
unworthy of his nobility to assert a right of pre- 
cedence ; more than once he had appeased dissen- 
sions among the soldiers, even at his personal risk, 
and averted mutiny in the field; impetuous and 
quick to resent an insult, but equally ready to 
excuse and forgive; and the gift of influencing 
men’s minds, which was afterwards so remarkable 
in him, showed itself amongst his companions, 
whether in thecamporcourt. At this time we obtain 
a peep at him as he outwardly appeared. Rather 
short of stature, but active in limb and jovial in 
temperament; swarthy complexion, black glossy 
hair, high forehead, mobile features, and remark- 
ably expressive dark eyes. An accomplished 
courtier in lady's bower, where his graceful manners 
completed, we may imagine, what his good looks 
had begun. Don Ignatius was well favoured by the 
noble damozels of King Ferdinand’s Court. 

But no carpet-knight withal was young Loyola. 
He took an active part in that making of war which 
with love-making formed the chief business of life. 
Insurrections in the provinces and tiffs with France 
gave the soldier plenty to do; and Loyola was not 
long before he came by honourable wounds in his 
monarch’s service. This was at Pampeluna, besieged 
by the French, and stoutly defended by Ignatius 
and his countrymen. While urging the Spainards 
to resistance, Ignatius received a severe wound. 
A stone of the wall, detached by a cannon-shot, 
struck him on the left leg, while at the same 
moment the ball with a ricochet shattered 
the right. Here was the poor young knight 
‘grassed’ with a vengeance; and his fall so dis- 
pirited the Spaniards that the French entered the 
citadel on the same day—May, 1521. Twenty pieces 
of bone are taken out of the shattered leg, and after 
as kindly consideration and as good hospital treat- 
ment as they can give, the courteous French send 
their fallen enemy to his ancestral home on a litter, 
where our poor young hero arrives in a woful state, 
the journey having so disturbed the shattered limb 
that the surgeons have to break the bones again and 
reset them, to avoid deformity. This martyrdom 
was submitted to by Ignatius without a groan: 
only a rigid clenching of the hands betrayed the 





— 


agony he was enduring. Then fever seized him 
and he was reduced to the last stage of weakness. 
It was the eve of the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and the physicians declared that he must inevitably 
sink if a salutary crisis did not occur before morning. 
That night he was favoured with a vision of the 
Apostle St. Peter, to whom he had always had a 
particular devotion, and who promised him that he 
should recover. From that moment a sensible im- 
provement began; his strength returned, and the 
wounds healed. But upon examination it was 
found that, whether from the unskilfulness of the 
operators, or from the nature of the fracture, a 
portion of the bone of the right leg projected below 
the knee, and that the limb would consequently be 
shorter than the other, so that he would not be able 
to walk without limping. The prospect of such a 
life-long deformity, which would have been mortify- 
ing to any man desirous of making a figure in the 
world, was intolerable to a proud and energetic 
spirit like that of Inigo. Agility and dexterity were 
in those days indispensable qualifications of the true 
knight and gentleman in the court no less than in 
the camp; besides, Inigo de Loyola was a cavalier of 
nice and elegant tastes, and one who took no little 
pleasure in the adornment of a person remarkable’ 
for its graces. He anxiously inquired if there were 
no remedy. The surgeons replied that all they 
could do was to re-open the wound and saw off the 
bone where it protruded ; but they warned him that 
the operation would cause him far greater suffering 
than anything he had yet gone through; he bade 
them commence at once. And all for vanity’s sake 
—for the chance of being able to wear fashionable 
boots. Ignatius confesses as much. It is of no 
avail however; the sawing and torturing are of no 
use, though iron machines are now used to pull the 
agonised right leg out to the same length as the 
other. Ignatius is lamed for life. And Ignatius, 
lying on his bed of pain—pain endured with a stoic's 
endurance—asks for literature to while away the 
time. 


Spanish literature of the seventeenth century 
meant of course books of chivalry and books of 
devotion. There were no warlike works in the 
castle; so the ancestral library was rammaged, and 
its sole contents—a “ Life of Our Saviour,” and 
“Lives of the Saints,”—were brought to Ignatius. 
He read and pondered; he began to see visions 
and dream dreams—in short a great religious change 
was at hand. As a devout Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Rose, the author of this book, records the visions 
and manifestations as really evidencing a super- 
natural interference with the course of Loyola’s 
life. The miracles were real miracles and accom- 
panied him all his life. Some of them, such as 
his being raised two feet in the air, remind us 
of Mr. Home. We need not however follow the 
miracles in detail. Suffice it, Ignatius rose from 
the sick bed, an altered man, and set off “ to make 
his orisons before Our Lady's shrine ”’—at Mon- 
serrat. Off went the gay trappings of the soldier 
and courtier—the crimson velvet tunic with royal 
minever, reserved for those about the King’s person 
—the boot with its golden pendant—the richly- 
hilted sword and poniard—the embroidered cap 
with the long plume, sign of noble blood. Off 
with the pomps and vanities for evermore! Ignatius 
purchased for himself a long coarse sackcloth gown 
reaching to the ankles, and a rope to fasten it 
round the waist; a shoe, such as was worn by tho 
country people, for his wounded foot, made of esparto, 
or atocha,—a fibrous grass indigenous in Spain, 
which now forms the chief ingredient in the many 
substances forming modern paper,—and a pilgrim’s 
staff and gourd. These he placed before him on 
his mule, and so rode onward, regardless of all 
external things, and meditating, as was his wont, 
high deeds for God, up the. winding way that 
leads to the church and convent of Our Lady of 
Monserrat. 

And now we get to the hair-shirt epoch—the 
godliness of dirt. The logic of the age drives our 
high-spirited, delicate-handed young saint relent- 
lessly before it. Pride and ambition being asso- 
ciated with fine clothes, cleanliness, and soft speech, 
be pride and ambition slain through the slaying of 
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the vassals. So Ignatius wears his sack-cloth; 


mixes earth and ashes with his food lest he should 
enjoy it; lets his hair and nails grow as they will 
and remain innocent of brush and soap; binds 
prickly leaves into his girdle; speaks bad grammar. 
The last method of mutilating carnal pride is 
certainly unique. The very beggars in the streets 
used to disdain the dirty penitent, and the children 
would cry mockingly after him. 


And all this he did for the love of God. Not only 
did he suffer patiently the contempt and ill-usage 
which he courted, but such also as came to him 
against his will, and accompanied with just those 
provocations which a temper like his must have 
found it most difficult to brook. There was a man 
of the place notorious for his libertine life, who 
from the first had denounced Ignatius as a hypocrite. 
This man made it his daily practice to follow bim 
about with mockings and grimaces, ridiculing his 
gait and gestures, and at last closing the pantomime 
with a torrent of the coarsest abuse, and he against 
whom all these insults was directed was the gallant 
gentleman, the fiery and intrepid soldier, so haughty 
in spirit, and so keenly sensitive, that at a word or 
a look that seemed to touch him on the point of 
honour, he would instatitly lay his hand upon his 
sword. There was one moment (as he afterwards 
avowed) when the tempter had nearly gained an 
advantage over him. While attending on the sick, 
he was suddenly} seized with an intense feeling of 
repugnance at the disgusting maladies and habits of 
those whom he was serving—the rudeness and 
squalor of all about him ; but resolving (as Bartoli 
expressed it) to conquer at one blow both the 
tempter who assailed and: the nature that betrayed 
him, he ran into the midst of the poor creatures, 
embraced them, assisted them, and remained amongst 
them until he had wholly vanquished his aversion. 

A pilgrimege to Jerusalerng vid Rome worked in 
Ignatius, on his return to Barcelona, a desire for 
more profitable service. 
school; and he, a man turned thirty, sat among the 
youngsters, some of whom readily surpassed him in 
quickness of learning. Then he thought he would 
reform a nunnery, but the nuns’ sweethearts were 
too many for the saint. He received so sound a 
drubbing that he lay for a month between life and 
death, his hairshirt sticking to the wounds. The 
idea of the Society of Jesus came to him in Barce- 
lona in 1524, In ten years’ time they counted ten. 
Next year (1541) he was chosen Superior of the 
Society of Jesus, and ten more years elapse before 
the first College of Jesuits is established (in Naples). 
But between this time and Loyola's death, that is to 
say in the space of five years only, great progress 
was made. The Society contained two thousand, 
two colleges had been established in Rome, three in 
Lower Germany, two in Fiance, seventeen in 
Portugal, a like number in Spain, and as many in 
Italy and Sicily. Into Brazils on one side, and 
Hungary and Silesia on the other, the Jesuits 
penetrated. The Order in fact had begun to bea 
power, under favour of God and Popes and Kings. 

Loyola died in 1556, a martyr to self-mortification, 
The book contains a long account of the institution 
of the Society, from which we copy the nine rules 
for the Jesuits. 


Ist. The Fathers were constantly to occupy their 
hearts with God; whether in their cells or in the 
world, they were never to leave His Divine presence. 
The life of Jesus was to be their example. His 
Divine model must be impressed upon their souls. 

2nd. They were to see in their Superiors the 
image of God Himself, assured that obedience is a 
guide which cannot deceive; to reveal all their 
thoughts as well as actions to those appointed over 
them, knowing that we must ever mistrust our own 
judgment. 

8rd. When conversing with their sinful fellow- 
creatures, they were to use such precautions as would 
be reasonable in regard to a drowning man, so that 
two may not perish together. But the sinner should 
be dear to every one of the Society ; not only as the 
child of their common Father, but each should love 
him as himself. In argument, the greatest vigilance 
must be used to avert the desire of triumph. There 
is but one rational end to be proposed in discussion, 
the establishing of truth; the spirit as well as the 
words must be guided by this only. 

4th. They are to keep silence when necessity 
does not compel them to speak; and then neither 
worldly, nor vain-glorious, nor idle talk must any 
way mix in the conversation, 

Sth. If it please God to work great things through 
their means, they must count themselves as nothing 
but a worthless instrument, such as was the jaw- 


bone of an ass in the hand of Samson. To be 
satisfied with our own judgment, or wisdom, or 
prudence, would be a folly. A Religious must con- 
sider himself best rewarded for what he does for his 
neighbour when he receives reproach and contumely, 
such as the world gave to the labours of our Divine 
Lord. 

6th. If any Father should fall into an obvious 
error, likely to diminish the esteem in which they 
were held, they ought not to be discouraged; but 
should thank God for having shown their weakness, 


future, and that their brethren may take warning ; 
remembering that all are formed from the same 
clay, and praying earnestly for the sinner. 

7th. During time of recreation they must observe 
the moderation which the Apostle requires at all 
times, neither mirthful to excess nor too grave. 

8th. They must never neglect an opportunity of 
doing good for the sake of some greater future good; 
for this is an artifice of the devil to turn away our 
minds from the eommon works which we might 
perform. 





9th. Let each remain firm in his vocation, as if 
its roots were laid deep in the foundations of the 
Lord’s house. For as the enemy often inspires 
‘the Solitary with the desire of living in a Com- 
munity, so he frequently makes those who are called 
to convert souls desire solitude, and would fain lead 
them in a path contrary to that which it is their 





He determined to go to} 


duty to follow. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
March from the Occasional Oratorio. 

the Pianoforte by G. F. Wesr. 

This is the first number of a collection of Handel’s 
Marches. The arrangement is effective and not 
difficult, and the best fingering is indicated—a great 
advantage for many students, particularly in this 
kind of music. 


Arranged for 


—_—— 


“When the Rosy Morn.” Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by G. F. West. 

This melody of the old round “Care thou canker 
of our joys,” obtained enormous popularity when 
introduced by Shield in his opera of ‘* Rosina,”—a 
popularity which still endures and seems likely to 
last for another generation or two. Mr. West has 
transcribed the melody, and added embellishments 
of arpeggios, &c., after the modern manner of draw- 
ing-room pieces; and he has succeeded in pleasing 
those for whom he has written, who will not find 
any formidable obstacles in getting it up. 





(Cramer, Woop, & Co.] 

Six Marches, performed by the Band of the Garde 
Republicaine. Arranged as Duets for the Piano- 
forte. Composed by Tx. pz Lasarré. No. 1, in 
C major; No, 2, in G major. 

Two rhythmical and melodious marches, differing 
|in form from the ordinary type. The arrangements 
|are quite within the means of average pianists, and 
they will give useful and interesting practice to 
duet players. 





Romance sans Paroles. 
By Giacomo Ferraris, 
A short and interesting morceau of genuine piano- 
forte music. It is pleasing to both hearer and 
player, and to the latter, moreover, a profitable 
study. 


Sketch for the Pianoforte. 





[Brewer & Co.] 
“The Forget-me-not Polka.” Composed by W. 
SMALLWoop. 
A good stirring polka in the original style, and 
attractive to juveniles as a pianoforte piece. The 
illustrated title-page is delicate and well executed. 





The Strasburg March. By Joun Paripuam. 

A Marche Militaire on French and German airs, 
including ‘“‘Partant pour la Syrie,” ‘Ma Nor- 
mandie,”’ and ‘*Was blasen die Trompeten.” It 
will please generally. A well executed view of 
Strasburg Cathedral decorates the title-page. 





[Durr axp Srewart. } 
“Charles et Olga.” Grande Marche, 
par Sir Jutius Benepicr. 
This march—one of the most spirited we have 
seen or heard of late years—was composed for the 
t Silver Wedding " of the King and Queen of Wiirt- 


Composée 











. » sarefully in| . 
so thet they mex walk bambly and sontely & | show of abandon, will produce considerable effect. 


temberg, whose names it bears, and to whom it is 
dedicated. Fully to appreciate its worth, it must be 
heard played by a full orchestra, but as much as 
possible is done to preserve the effect in the Piano- 
forte arrangement before us. 





“ Never a care have I.” Ballad. Words by H. 
Joyce, Esq. Composed by T. G, B. Haury. 
The words are lyrical, and well united to a brisk 
and piquant melody. A good singer with a little 


It is set in E flat, 6-8 time, the compass from B flat 
to E flat eleven notes. 





[Hime & Son.) 
‘* Mine only.” Song. Written by Epwarp Lecaz. 

Set to Music by WattER Maynarp. 

A pretty song in A flat, 6-8 time, with an ac- 
companiment of semiquavers throughout. The 
melody is graceful and flowing, and ranges nine notes, 
E flat to F. 





Weexes & Co. 
“ Holy Dreams.” (Nacht Lied.) Written and 

Composed by the Author of “‘ Vasco.” 

The words are pretty, and the melody appropriate, 
though rather crude in the way it is accompanied. 
It opensin E minor, 6-8 time, changing to G, and 
common time. The compass is from D to E, nine 
notes. 





[Mortey. } 
“ Rose Buds.” Mazurka Brillante for the Piano- 
forte. Composed by W. F. Tayior. 
Very bright and pleasing, and by no means difficult. 
It is just the right length for young ladies to play 
and to listen to. 





‘“ Aveline.” Ballad. Words by J. L. Lyons. 
by W. F. Tayror. 

A taking ballad, with chorus, after the Christy 
Minstrels type, for one of whom, indeed, it was 
written. It is set in C, common time, compass C to 
Ei, ten notes, 


Music 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





A harvest feast with the glass 42° mornings and 
evenings, leaves much for the imagination to 
supply; but in the Crystal Palace at least it is 
warm, and if visitors do not delay till sundown, 
they may lose cognisance of the far wane of autumn. 
To do full justice to the homage of Ceres and 
Pomona, the Palace authorities this week have 
stored huge piles of cabbages, turnips, rye, pota- 
toes, and apples, in the northern nave; and 
have got Mr, H. T. Arden, a writer of pan- 
tomimes, to furnish a ballet entertainment, 
entitled “‘ Golden Grain.” The plot is pastoral, 
moving among sheaves, storms, and sunshine, the 
scenery by Mr. Fenton gay and sparkling, the 
dancing by Miss Lilian Lee and her coryphées 
bright and vivacious. Miss Caroline Parkes is the 
interesting orphan who loves the farmer's daughter, 
and who has a rival in the Storm Fiend. Miss 
Emmeline Cole makes the damsel, Phyllis, who 
naturally prefers Robin. The jealous demon, out 
of spite, determines to spoil the harvest. He is 
thwarted, however, by the harvest fairies, headed 
by their Queen, and the struggle between the good 
and evil influences brings out all the effects of the 
piece. The arrangement of the music reflects great 
credit on Mr. Corri, and includes several first-rate 
waltzes and round dances; and the dialogue, by 
Mr. Arden, is quite up to the level of the holiday 
dramatic fairy tale. Yesterday Blondin made one of 
his adventurous ascents, and Mrs. Swanborough’s 
company performed ‘* Kily O'Connor.” 








American Appetires.—I have seen aman with 
six dishes beside him at breakfast, and doing ample 
justice to each. Only imagine what gastronomic 
powers must be possessed to dispose of a couple of 
mutton chops, a steak, eggs, fried bacon, hot rolls, 
fried potatoes, oysters, toast and milk, tea, coffee, 
smoking-hot buck-wheat bread covered with treacle, 
or black syrup, and then to wash it all down with a 
glass of new milk or ice-water, the whole within the 





space of twenty minutes |—F'ood Journal, 
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Grcerpta Varia. 
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Trauian Love-sonas AND GeErMAN.—Place any 
Italian love-song by the side of one of Schubert's 
romances, and the emotional difference will be 
apparent to any one at all capable of enjoying 
music. The Italian view of love, and the 
German view of love are well represented 
in the different emotional atmospheres of Italian 
and German Songs. The music of Italy ex- 
presses passion without restraint; and then 
follows of necessity sentiment vamped up with 
artificial shocks and thrills to supply the place of 
exhausted passion. That, with all its exquisite 
gift of melody, with all its cunning appropriation 
of melting, though limited, harmonies, in the morale 
of modern Italian music—of course we do not allude 
to the great schools of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But when we pass to 
Germany, we have come to the ‘‘true and tender 
North.” Life is there no dream on a Venetian 
balcony, love is there no short-lived rapture of 
summer days and starry nights; but “life is real, 
life is earnest,” and love is of such fabric as will 
last out a lifetime and be true to the end; and, 
therefore, there must be restraint and economy of 
passion, there must be the middle tints as well as 
the glowing lights, there must be midnight watches 
as well as noonday dreams. Parting must be real 
pain, and meeting must be real rapture; the fount 
is so full, there is no need of pumping-up sentiment ; 
the life is a life within as well as a life without; and 
hence the German music is not dependent upon 
external scenes or exciting stories: it can be cast in 
the mould of opera, but it can algo do without it; 
above all, it can play upon the whole key-board of 
existence, instead of confining itself to a few tragic 
octaves of passion ; it can carry out symphonies as 
well as operas, and can make songs for every event, 
and preludes and sonatas for every phase of feeling 
—from its most glacial intensities to its most glow- 
ing heats—and for every gradation of delicate 
emotion which may lie between the two.—Music, its 
Origin and Influence, in the Quarterly Review. 


Sprritism AND Scrence.—The wonderful narratives 
were resumed; but I had narratives of my own 
quite as wonderful. These spirits, indeed, seemed 
clumsy creations, compared with those with which 
my own researches had made me familiar. I there- 
fore began to match the wonders related to me by 
other wonders. A lady present discoursed on 
spiritual atmospheres, which she could see as 
beautiful colours when she closed her eyes. I pro- 
fessed myself able to see similar colours, and more 
than that, to be able to see the interior of my own 
eyes. The medium affirmed that she could see 
actual waves of light coming from the sun. I re- 
torted that men of science could tell the exact 
number of waves emitted in a second, and also 
their exact length. The medium spoke of the 
performances of the spirits on musical instru- 
ments. I said that such performance was 
gross, in comparison with a kind of music which 
had been discovered some time previously by a 
scientific man. Standing at a distance of twenty 
feet from a jet of gas, he could command the flame 
to emit a melodious note; it would obey, and 
continue its song for hours. So loud was the musi¢ 
emitted by the gas-flame, that it might be heard by 
an assembly of a thousand people. These were 
acknowledged to be as great marvels as any of those 
of spiritdom. The spirits were then consulted, and 
I was pronounced to be a first-class medium.—Frag- 
ments of Science for Unscientific People. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D., F.P.S. 


Miss Favcir’s MerHop.—We have said of Mrs, 
Charles Kean that she makes all her characters in- 
dividuals; it may, perhaps, be asserted of Miss 
Faucit that she raises all her individuals into classes, 
This, though the more abstract and less popular view 
of art, is undoubtedly the higher. Macbeth stands 
for a race of men. Falstaff is a unit. The disciples 
of this elevated school are liable to the difficulty of 
preserving distinctness of characterisation while dis- 
pensing with that realism of manner which is so 
great an aid to decisiveness of outline. This diffi- 
culty is greatly increased in the case of an artist 
who, like Miss Faucit, instead of losing herself in 
her assumptions, has a tendency to colour her repre- 
sentations by her own individuality. That Miss 
Faucit has subtlety of insight, poetic appreciation, 
and penetration of motive and character, is not to 
be disputed. To the possession of these qualities 
are due her highest results in art ; to her incapacity 
to merge herself in natures foreign to her own 
must be ascribed her shortcomings. Thus, in 
her best performances we feel as if we were 
listening to an explanation of character rather 
than witnessing its embodiment, and are not always 
free from the suspicion that our attention is chal- 
longed rather in behalf of the expositor than the 





a 





exposition. During a long career, Miss Faucit has 
played the round of the legitimate drama. Of her 
Shakespearean delineations, Rosalind is the best. 
Sweetness, at times a little over saccharine, arch- 
ness, and delicacy distinguished all the scenes in 
the forest. Especially noticeable was the manner in 
which, while bantering Orlando upon his passion, 
and reading with mock-heroical emphasis his verses 
to her, she allowed her soul’s rich contentment to 
betray itself to the audience in every spontaneous 
movement of face and figure. Through the veil of a 
playful demeanour gleamed the earnestness of an 
irrepressible joy. The entire performance displayed 
a union of archness tenderness and delicacy such as 
the modern stage has seldom equalled. Next to 
this may be placed her Imogen, in which her con- 
fiding purity, devotedness, and ingenuous timidity 
of nature were expressed with a felicity which 
was afterwards impaired by the over-deliberate 
style into which of late years Miss Faucit 
fell. Of her Constance it may be said that, while it 
was admirable in its tender aspects, it was marred 
by violence in its passages of scorn and denunciation, 
Similar criticism applies to her Juliet. In this 
the love scenes were so rendered as to embody 
fully the poetic romance of the character, but the 
supernatural horrors of the bedchamber scene were 
not, it must be confessed, free from strain. We 
are now speaking of Miss Faucit’s earlier days. In 
more recent times this scene underwent deterioration 
by the systematic slowness with which its details 
were parcelled out. Now the actress advanced to 
the front, now she retired to the rear, now she 
elaborated her agonies on a chair by the wing, 
and it was only after a succession of evolutions 
and artifices that she finally drank off the potion 
by the bed. Suggestion and conception were un- 
doubtedly manifested throughout this series of 
postures, but the whole was vitiated by the fatal 
delusion that emotion, instead of being kindling 
and continuous, can be rendered by instalments,— 
English Actors of the Times of Victoria, in the 
Liverpool Leader. 


Tur “OUncrean Port” anp THe Lavreatr.— 
Tennyson has written Walt a very friendly letter, 
in which Walt’s poetry and manhood are recognised, 
But not only this, he has, at the close of a long 
letter, invited, with some warmth, the American 
poet to visit him at his residence, ‘‘ Aidworth,” 
Surrey. This is not a mere letter of ceremony or 
politeness; it is sincere and decided. Think of 
Tennyson, the favourite poet of the most refined, 
thoughtful, and cultivated minds in both hemi- 
spheres, inviting this unclean poet, Walt Whitman, 
to pay him a visit. All this means something in 
the idea of the poet laureate, the hired minstrel of 
monarchy, the successor of Ben Jonson, Colley 
Cibber, Southey, and Wordsworth, inviting, spon- 
taneously, an American poet, the pronounced and 
unyielding advocate of democracy, denounced in his 
own country as an obscene wit, and of low and 
vulgar affectations, to visit him in his aristocratic 
retirement. There must be something in the man 
to bring out such attention from such sources, 
Therefore, had we not better-inform ourselves about 
him and his writings before we denounce him? 
Had we not better try to get at his meaning and 
understand him, as do Emmerson, Dowden, Tyrrell, 
Tennyson, and others, whose good opinions and 
praise are worth having?—Walt Whitman, in the 
Cincinnati Commercial. 


A German Vittace Cnorrn ry 1810.—Our choir 
consisted of sixtéen scholars, four of them singing 
in each part. This choir had to earn its living by 
singing three times in the streets before the San 
of the more well-to-do inhabitants. The singers 
were very adventurously clad, andthe old traditional 
official costume was never to be left off either on 
these circuits or during divine service; it consisted 
of a three-cornered hat and along black mantle; 
but from the back of the head there hung a 
venerable queue, which testified that this costume 
———_ to the preceding century. I had come 
from Lébejiin, according to the newest fashion, with 
a ** Swedish-head” so-called; that is, my light blond 
hair was cropped short. As I possessed none of 
the conditions for my appearance in the official 
dress, I had recourse to a second-hand clothing store. 
Here I found a worthy three-cornered hat, a mantle 
of the prescribed length, and finally I looked about 
after some comely hung queues. To my joy, these 
queues were very cheap, but unluckily there was not 
a single blond one to found among them. Sol 
saw myself reduced to the unpleasant necessity of 
buying one of a black-brown colour. To secure this 
treasure more completely, it was fastened to my 
‘‘ three-master,”’ where it did duty during the hours 
of service. To be sure, it was an awkward thing, 
whenever I met in the street one of my superiors or 
some respected personage of Kéthen; there was 
nothing left for me but to take the queue off with the 
hat. But I soon got accustomed to it; I was glad 
to possess my official costume in all its dignity, 





So all went well, so long as the service rendered 
order and strictness necessary. When that was 
over and I was on the way home with my com- 
rades, new embarrassments began. My school- 
fellows, those who did not belong to the choir, 
took a particular satisfaction in pulling and 
snatching at my sombre queue. A lively, wild 
youth as I was, I could not put up with 
such an insult to my pride of office. The queue 
was torn from the hat and vigorously plied as a 
defensive and offensive weapon, The musical life 
of Kéthen was in the hands of these sixteen queue- 
wearing heroes, The little Residenz possessed 
neither a theatre, nor an orchestra, as Dessau did; 
indeed there was not even a military band. Conse- 
quently no concert could take place. But the 
selections of church music which we performed, and 
which were accompanied by the organ and a pair of 
violins, were sometimes of a very pretty pattern. 
Among other things, we sang the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
of Pergolese, a work whose pious melody has not 
remained without impression on me. A€ leisure 
times we received permission to arrange little per- 
formances on our own hook in the houses of the 
wealthy inhabitants.—Dr. Carl Loewe's Selbst bio- 
graphie. Fiir die Offentlichkeit bearbeitet von C. H. 
Reitter. 

Decuine oF tHE Drama.—So far as I could judge, 
Parsley was a sober, domestic man, and, therefore, 
having heard or readof Punch-and-Judymen living on 
the fat of the land, I wasrather puzzled by Parsley's 
meagre style of living. I said to him one day that 
I had understood that members of his profession— 
Parsley liked to have Punch-and-Judy spoken of as 
a profession—made handsome incomes. ‘ And so 
they used to make ’em,” answered Parsley. ‘* My 
fust pardner’s told me that when he fust went into 
the line, he’s shared his ten pound a day with his 
pardner, and they’ve gone home and had their game 
and their wine like swells. But thinks asis, andthinks 
as was, is werry different. We used to get horders 
horfen when I fust went into it, I'veplayedina real 
live nobleman’s drorin’-room more than once; but 
that’s goin’ out now; Punch ain’t appreciated as he 
used to was; it’sthree year now since I got my last 
horder for a Christmas party; and money's got so 
scarce that the streets ain’t worth ‘alfa quarter what 
they used towas. Along pitch ain't worth much more 
thanashort pitch now. Anyhow, Ithink I do uncom- 
mon well now if me and my pardner shares a bull a 
day between us. He can git on, because he’s only got 
his own belly to look to, but ’alf a bull a day—and 
five times out of six it aint nigh as much as that— 
ain’t much for a cove as ’as got a wife and kids. If 
my wife warn't the good old gal she is, we should 
horfen find ourselves in a corner. Tain’t much she 
arns, but it’s horfen more than what I brings ‘ome, 
and she’s got the knack of makin’ a little go a long 
way.—Friends and Acquaintances. By the Author 
of Episodes in an Obscure Life. 

Sxymparnetic Tunine Forxs,—These two tuning- 
forks are tuned absolutely alike. They vibrate wi 
the same rapidity, and mounted thus upon their 
resonant stands, you hear them loudly sounding the 
same musical note. I stop one of the forks, and 
throw the other into strong vibration. I now bring 
that other near the silent fork, but not into contact 
with it. Allowing them to continue in this position 
for four or five seconds, I stop the vibrating fork ; 
but the sound has not ceased. T fork has 
taken up the vibrations of its neighbour, and is now 
sounding in its turn. I dismount one of the forks, 
and permit the other to remain upon its stand. I 
throw the dismounted fork into strong vibration, 
but you cannot hear it sound. Detached from its 
nk the amount of motion which it can communi- 
cate to the air is too small to make itself sensible 
to the ear at any distance. I now the dis- 
mounted fork close to the mounted one, but not 
into actual contact with it. Out of the silence 
rises a mellow sound. Whence comes it? From 
the vibrations which have been transferred from 
the dismounted fork to the mounted one, 
That motion should thus transfer itself 
through the air it is neces that the two forks 
should be in perfect unison. If I place on one of 
the forks a morsel of wax not larger than a pea, it is 
rendered thereby powerless to affect, or to be 
affected by, the other. It is easy to understand 
this experiment. The pulses of the one fork can 
affect the other, because they are perfectly timed. 
A single pulse causes the prong of the silent fork to 
vibrate through an infinitesimal space. But just as 
it has completed this small vibration, another 
is ready to strike it. Thus the small impulses add 
themselves together. In the five seconds during 
which the forks were held near each other, the 
vibrating fork sent 1280 waves against its neighbour, 
and those 1280 shocks, all delivered at the 
moment, all, as I have said, perfectly timed, have 
given such strength to the vibrations of the mounted 

ork as to render them audible to all,—Frag- 


menis of Science for Unscientific People. By Jo 
Tyndall, LL.D., P.P.S. 
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*.* Powt-Opvice Onpers To BRE DRAWN IN PAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Ovrice, Reagyt-staxat, W. 


Orrick ror Supscrprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
65, Kina Srneer, Recent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 





The present number of the “Orchestra” 
contains a List of all the New Music, Vocal 
and Instrumental, brought out in the pre- 
ceding month; showing under the names of the 
respective Publishers the Title, Composer, and 
Price of each piece. It is believed that this 
list will be peculiarly valuable to Professors, 
to the Country Trade, and the Public. It ir 
requested that a List of New Publications, as 
near as possible in the form in which it will be 
printed, be sent to the “Orchestra” Office in 
future not later than the Twenty-first of each 
month. The description of each piece can only 
occupy one line. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





V.—Cummunication received too late. 
MB. of B,—You should not have sent the stamps. 


Ghe Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—<»——_ 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1871. 





Mr. Ole Bull has had a relapse, and is now 
dangerously ill, 





Herr and Mdme. Jaell are at Genova, where they 
propose wintering. 

The opera season at Berlin has opened with Mdme. 
Lucca and the tenor Niemann. 

Mr. Ella has left Shane’s Castle for Anglesea, on 
a visit to Lord and Lady Clarence Paget. 


A lioness of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris has 
just given birth to three promising cubs. A 


Mr. A. 8. Kok has published Shakespeare's 
* Richard the Third,” in Dutch, with notes. 








Auber's monument will be inaugurated at Mont- 
martre during the first fortnight of November. 





Herr Otto Girndt has finished a new comedy, in 
three acts, entitled “In einem Garten vor dem 
Thor.” 





The Riviere concerts close on Monday week, the 
conductor taking his benefit on the Saturday 
previous, 


The Odéon opens to-morrow with a new comedy, 
entitled “ Les Créanciers du Bonheur,” written by 
M. Cadol. 





The license of the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, has again been renewed by the 
Middlesex Magistrates. . 

Signor Ricci has composed a new opera, ‘* Una 
Curiosa Accidente,” for the opening of the Carlo 
Felice at Genoa this month. 





The production of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘* Woman 
in White,” has been postponed at the Olympic from 
Monday last until Monday next. 





Prince Poniatowski has left Ireland and gone to 
Paris for a short time. He will return to London 
and resume his musical occupations. 

The final farewell of Signor Mario at Covent 
Garden is to be followed by his appearance in 
Madrid in the spring, to sing in opera. 





Anton Rubinstein has finished his new opera, 
‘* The Demon,” and is at present at St. Petersburg, 
engaged in putting it upon the stage there. 





Mr. Cardwell is said to have given permission 
for the band of a regiment of Guards to attend 
the Boston Musical Festival next summer. 





Signora Benza, whose début at Drury Lane last 
season did not take place, as promised, has been 
creating a sensation amongst the Hungarian amateurs 
at Pesth. 

The Paris managers, to their dismay, find them- 
selves saddled with an additional three per cent. 
droits des pauvres, accompanying their diminished 
subsidies. 





Verdi's new opera “* Aida” will be produced at La 
Scala at the beginning of the year as well as at 
Cairo. The house of Ricordi has purchased the 
copyright. 





Mdme. Patti had intended to go to America 
towards the end of next August, but in consequence 
of recent rearrangements the tour is postponed till 
the winter of ’73-74. 

The place left vacant in the Naples Conservatory 
by the death of Mercadante will be filled by Signor 
Lauro Rossi, of Milan. Signor Mazzucato succeeds 
him in the latter Conservatory. 





A new pieée, brought out at the Berlin Wallner- 
Theatre, entitled ‘“ Mein Wechsel,” has been 
received very favourably. It is adapted from a 
French farce, by MM. Jules Moineaux and Henri 
Boccage, and is very amusing. 





The Malta journals mention that a company of 
Chinese jugglers are playing at Valetta. They were 
about to leave, and for the benefit performance of 
the director one of the troop, a Persian, had an- 
nounced in the bills that he would swallow a red 
hot sword. 





Italian opera commences at?Moscow on Saturday 
week with Mdmes. Adelina Patti, Volpini, Benza, 
Giovannone, Sinico, Andjelli, Trebelli, Scalchi; 
MM. Nicolini, Corsi, Perotti, Marini, Bettini, Rosa, 
Mariani, Belval, Bossi, basses; Bevignani, chef 
dorchestre. 





According to the Correspondance Européenne, the 
illustrious composer, M. Verdi, having just arrived 
at Milan, has handed over to the superintendent of 
the Egyptian theatre, Draneth Bey, his new opera, 
“ Aida,” which is to be performed at Milan in 
January next. ’ 





Mr. Strange is going to renew his applica- 
tion to-day at the Middlesex Sessions, for a 
dancing as well as a music license, on the 








ground that the company is entitled to the same, 





seeing the ‘satisfaction to the public with which 
the establishment has been conducted; and, that 
although there may have been special reasons 
for the severe penalty inflicted, yet the shareholders 
can now fairly claim its renewal, the value of 
their property mainly depending thereon. 





Mdme. Corani, who made a début in “ Roberto,” 
at the Royal Italian Opera last year, sailed on 
Saturday for America, to join the Nilsson Opera 
Troupe in the capacity of prima donna dramatica. 
She will make her début in “ Norma.” Mdme. 
Corani will return to England in about five 
months. 





“Chilpéric” at the Royalty, which seems to be 
nightly increasing in attraction, will be succeeded 
by an original comic opera, in two acts, entitled 
‘* Paquita,” the libretto will be from the pen of Mr. 
R. Reece, and the music by Mr. Mallandaine, com- , 
poser of “The Haunted Mill,” ‘‘Love’s Limit,” 
“ Sylvia,” &c. A new opera bouffe by Hervé is 
also in active preparation. 





An alarmed country may take comfort about the 
Battle of Dorking. An honest farmer of Surrey has 
written a letter to a relative in Virginia to say that 
all this talk in the newspapers about a sanguinary 
engagement between the Germans and the English 
at Dorking is a stupid hoax, that he lives in the 
neighbourhood of Dorking, and that nothing of the 
sort has occurred there at all. 





The Tonic Sol-faists now boast that between 
2000 and 3000 pieces of music set in their sol-fa 
notation, for four voices, including standard glees, 
modern part songs, &¢., have been published, 
besides thirty volumes of oratorios, odes, and 
masses, by the great masters. There are now more 
than 3000 teachers of the system, most of whom 
give their services voluntarily. 





The Charivari tells the story of a Rouen manager 
whose ignorance of dramatic literature is touching. 
Having to correct the proof of a playbill in which 
*“* Adrienne Lecouvreur” was underlined, he was 
heard to mutter, ‘‘ Here’s a stupid printer’s blunder. 
A tiler called Adrienne—how absurd!” And 
seizing his pen, he made the correction and addition 
thus :— 

ADRIEN LE CovuvrevR, 
A play dedicated to the Working Classes. 





The music at Shane’s Castle, during the last fort- 
night, consisted of sacred and secular compositions 
played on the organ by Lord O'Neill, assisted by 
his family, on the pianoforte (A 4 mains) and in 
the choruses. The noble guests, averaging daily 
twenty-four at dinner, and some visitors in the 
evening also joined in the Vocal Music from 
* Preciosa,” ‘ Guillaume Tell,” ‘* Tannhaiiser,” 
“ Joseph,” “Les deux Journées,” ‘ Lohengrin,” 
Hungarian and other National Music, arranged ex- 
expressly for the party assembled by Mr. Ella. 
Among the guests were Lord and Lady de Ros and 
Hon. Swinton, the Countess of Dundonald, Meath, 
&e., &e., &e. 





The bounds of joint-authorship have now been 
sensibly defined to law, and no man can force 
his collaboration on another and constitute himself 
joint-author. This rule is of course only common 
sense, but it has now been ascertained as common 
law also. The decision in Levy v. Rutley makes it 
so. The plaintiff claimed to be joint author of a 
play; but all that appeared was, that he had made 
some alteration in and additions to a play written 
by a person whom he had employed to write it. 
The Court held that there was no joint authorship ; 
and it would certainly be strange if a man could 
thus have another writer associated with him against 
his will, as joint author of his transfigured produc- 
tion. What would constitute a joint authorship 
the Court seemed to think it difficult to determine ; 
but (following suggestions thrown out by several 
members of it) it would seem safe to say that, 
unless there was either a common design orginally, 





or a@ common re-arrangement or re-casting of the 
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work (not merely suggested alterations adopted by 
the original author at his discretion), there would 
be no joint authorship either in a strict or a popular 
sense. 





It is with deep Jismay that we have to record the 
reappearance in the press of that untameable 
animal the fides achates. Some years ago he made 
his first appearance, if we remember rightly, in the 
Liverpool Porcupine, under the alias of fides Achilles. 
A hue and cry was immediately raised, and the 
eunning brute sought safety by dropping the 
Achilles and assuming Achates ; the ruse however 
did not avail him, and as jides Achates he was 


| families, who had been enabled to enjoy themselves 
intellectually and rationally, without the evil sur- 
roundings generally attendant upon public gardens. 


concert-hall,- museum, and refreshment saloons 


munication with the gardens provided. 





The Vienna ladies’ orchestra has made its first 
appearance at Steinway Hall, New York, before a 
very large audience, and has played to fine houses. 
There are at present twenty-one young ladies in the 
orchestra, who nightly ‘appear in various costumes 
and play the violin, the viola, the violoncello, the 





Before the opening next year the banquetting-hall, ' 


would be all finished, and improved railway com- | 


| 


| justice, therefore, to the public and to himself, he 
| will never appear in a concert room or in a theatre 
unless he feels himself fully competent to do the 
work he has undertaken. And I respect Mr. Reeves 
for his resolution. The popular impression of his 
bad temper, fastidiousness, &c., &e., has been 
spread more or less by unprincipled or disappointed 
speculators in amusements, who have not been able 
to induce Mr. Reeves to abandon his wise resolve of 
only singing when he is well and able. All fair and 
honourable managers know that there is not n more 
upright gentleman to deal with than Mr. Reeves; 
and the fact that, after such a lengthened and 
laborious professional career, he sings as well and 


ruthlessly hunted down. This week, to our great | double bass, the flute, the piccolo, the harp, the | acts as vigorously as he wre did is conclusive 
surprise, he has turned up in the columns of the | Piano, the cabinet organ, and the drums. ‘The last | testimony to the care with which he has husbanded 
Standard, in company with several others of the |™make occasionally more noise than is necessary. | his resources, and the singularly abstemious life he 
same kind—at all events he appears in the plural| The ladies play dances, potpourries, and over- | has led.” This view is one which we ourselves 


number, Persons who are not acquainted with 


the ierocious and intractable nature of this creature | 


can indulge in a timorous peep at him as he basks 
in the first sentence of the notice of the English 
Opera in Monday’s Standard. 





On the 9th of October Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will make her first appearance in Italian Opera in the 
United States. The enterprise is under the manage- 
ment of the Messrs. Maurice and Max Strakosch, 
who propose to give at that time a series of ten 
nights and two matine¢és of Opera at the Boston 
Theatre. The list of new artists engaged includes: 
Mdlle. Marie Leon Duval, prima donna soprano 
from Her Majesty's Opera, London; M. Victor 
Capoul, the famous Parisian tenor; Mr. Lyall, 
‘* primo tenore comique;” M. Armand Barre, first 
baritone, from the Grand Opera, Paris; and M. 
Jamet, primo basso from the same. _ Besides these, 
there will be the old favourites, Miss Annie Louise 
Cary, Sig. Brignoli and Signor Randolphi (baritone). 
The musical department will be under the direction 
of Max Maretzek, with Signor Bosoni as conductor. 
Much is promised in the way of chorus, orchestra, 
and “new and splendid wardrobe.” The piece for 
the opening night in Boston will be Gounod’s 
© Faust.” 


The Revue et Gazette Musicale has reappeared 
with the 1st of the month after a year’s interruption. 
It has an interesting retrospect of the interregnum 
suffered by art during the evil twelvemonth, and 
announces as forthcoming a biography of its founder, 
Fétis, and others of Auber, Aimé Maillart, and 
Adolphe Adam. As to the artistic future of Paris, 
it pronounces thus modestly yet hopefully: ‘La 
musique tend, on le voit, 4 reprendre son réle, A 
exercer de nouveau son influence calmante, dans les 
temps transitoires et troublés que nous subissons. 
Tl en est, malheureusement, de nos effroyables 
désastres, comme du sang qui tachait le doigt de lady 
Macbeth ; le spectre de Banco ne s’évanouira plus 


jamais dans les limbes; la statue du Commandeur | 


sera toujours du festin; mais ces patriotiques tris- 
tesses doivent d’autant moins nous laisser négliger 
un art qui est la fleur et le couronnement supréme 
de tous les autres, que pour l'cuvre d'art comme 
pour son créateur une condition essentielle de 
sucees d’estime, est de se désintéresser absolument 
de toute préoceupation politique.” 





The season of the people’s gardens at Willesden 
(the property of a limited liability company, the 
shareholders in which are’principally working men), 
was brought to a close on Saturday last. The 
directors had arranged for a féte on a large scale, 
but owing to the inclemency of the weather during 
the past week this program was abandoned, and 
there was nothing on Saturday beyond the usual 
instrumental concert by the band of the company. 
Mr. Warner, the chairman of the company, was in 
attendance, and in the course of the afternoon 
addressed the visitors and shareholders present, 
congratulating them upon the success which had 
attended the season then brought to a close, not- 
withstanding the incomplete state of the grounds 
and buildings. The gardens have been visited 
every Saturday and Sunday during the season by 
considerable numbers of working men and their 


| tures, and seem to have most efficiency in 
the rendering of the first-named compositions. 
Miss Weinlich conducts in a quiet, modest way, and 
the girls themselves, do their business also in a 
quiet, earnest, and unostentations manner. The 
first violin and one of the violoncellos seem to be 
the most talented of the company. ‘The last 
especially plays with delicacy and taste. Of conrse, 
the deficiency of most of the reed and brass instru- 
ments makes itself felt, but the fault lies more with 
the arrangements themselves than with the players. 
To arrange for an orchestra, so composed as this in 
question, requires a masterhand, and it is evident, 
such an one has not been employed in this instance 
It will be always impossible to produce a full 
sonority with such an orchestra, but a better one 
than that presented, might have been obtained, if 
the arrangement of the pieces had been entrusted to 
abler hands. 





Mr. Halliday complains of the sharp practice of 
provincial managers who get other adaptations than 
his of popular novels, and so defraud him of his 
legitimate monopoly. 


Some weeks ago Mr. Mercer Simpson wrote to me 
what seemed a friendly letter, asking if I had made 
any arrangements for ‘* Notre Dame” in Birming- 
ham, and if not, ‘* would I let him have the piece.” 
I replied that I had already made arrangements 
with Mr. James Rogers for the production of ‘* Notre 
Dame” at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birming- 
ham. Judge then of my surprise and indignation 
when I read that Mr. Simpson had got out a piece 
called ** A Legend of Notre Dame,” closely following 
my arrangements of scenes and incidents—an ar- 
rangement which is not to be found in the novel, 
nor in any other dramatic version of the story ; and 
even copying the picture posters and lithographs, 
which are the copyright and property of Messrs. 
Webster and Chatterton. I commend the above 
statement of the facts to the consideration of all 
members of the Profession who love fair play and 
honourable dealing. 


This is certainly unfair. To adapt the same novel 
|at the same time as Mr. Halliday would be sharp 





|enough practice, but to call the work by a similar 
| name and closely copy his arrangement and even 
| bis emendations, and hurry out the vamped-up 
| piece to spoil Mr. Halliday’s market is wholly repre- 
|hensible. This is just the petty policy which 
country managers often mistake for shrewdness. 
We only see one remedy for Mr. Halliday to keep 
his dramatic work thoroughly protected in the 
provinces; and that is to write original dramas. 





With reference to a recent engagement of Mr. 
Sims Reeves in Neweastle, in which the great tenor 
was fully himself, a writer in the Newcastle Chronicle 
takes the opportunity to defend Mr. Reeves from 
the aspersions sometimes heaped upon him. He 
says with considerable justice: ‘‘ There is probably 
no public man in this country who has been more 
misunderstood and more unjustly aspersed than Mr. 
Reeves. His throat is singularly sensitive, and the 
least bodily disarrangement at once effects his voice. 
He is a thoroughly conscientious man, and will never 
sing unless he can do so satisfactorily. Tosing when 
his voice is out of order he holds is an injustice to 
his audience, who have paid to hear him at his best. 
It is also an injustice to himself, as whenever he 
appears, and his voice fails, reports will spread that 
Mr. Reeves’s day is over, and that he is done. In 





| have maintained on more than one occasion when 
| we have felt bound to combat the common prejudice 
concerning Mr. Sims Reeves’s non-appearances, 

The anniversary of the entry into Rome has been 
celebrated in Geneva in high style. The festive 
| proceedings commenced at an early hour of the 
| forenoon with a street procession, headed by a brass 
| band of peculiar malignancy playing the Garibaldian 
|hymn. A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
who describes the scene, thinks that the air was 
inappropriate, as Garibaldi had no more to do with 
the event celebrated than Mr. Robert Lowe or the 
Tycoon of Japan. Nevertheless, we have yet to 
learn that Mr. Robert Lowe won Sicily and Naples, 
or that the Tycoon led a band of patriots to Men- 
tana. And assuredly Naples and Mentana fostered 
that spirit which ultimately accomplished the actual 
unity of Italy. To say that Garibaldi had nothing 
to do with the completion of Italian unity, is to 
say that a bricklayer has nothing to do with the 
building of a house since it is the slater who roofs it. 
The Geneva correspondent is very innocent. He 
adds :— 

The next act of the festival was a banquet in a 
beer garden, at the eating and drinking part of 
which I was not present; but I came in with the 
cigars and brass band, just in time to hear the 
speeches. The first sounds that met my ears as 
I approached the scene of revelry were the strains 
of a familiar air, no less curiously out of keeping 
with the “order of the day” than the tune to 
which I have already referred—in point of fact, 
‘* God save the Queen!” To what extent our beloved 
Sovereign contributed to the overthrow of the 
Temporal Power last autumn, it is not my privi- 
lege to know; but evidently she must have had, 
some leading share in the deed—for how else can 
I explain the fact that I found Italians, in Geneva 
too, playing the dear old “ tum, tum, tum, tum-ti- 
tum,”’ in honour of Rome’s capture and annexation 
to the Sub-Alpine kingdom! That the band per- 
formed our National Anthem out of tune, and in 
a fancy time of its own invention, was nothing 
to the purpose; there—to my utter stupefaction— 
was the melody, unmistakeable though strangely 
mutilated. Confess that the enigma was puzzling. 
The writer apparently is unaware that England 
and Prussia share the “ tum, tum, tum, tum-ti-tum” 
between them. As there happens to be a strong 
feeling just now in Italy in favour of a Prussian 
alliance, and further as it was owing to the German 
war and by favour of the King of Prussia that the 
Italian Government moved into Rome, thero is 
nothing very enigmatical in Italian patriots of 
Geneva playing “ Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,”’ 





AN ARCHBISHOP PRACTISING THE 
100th PSALM. 





We wish Guillaume Franc—a sound and worthy 
musician of the sixteenth century—had never put 
his hand to mending the little tune we call ‘the 
Old 100th.” Not that he—good man—thought he 
was manufacturing a metrical Introit for the Church 
of England; and certainly had he been asked to 
supply a metrical Jubilate to take the place of the 
prose Jubilate for all common Sundays in the year, 
we should have had a very different tune to “ All 
people that on earth do dwell,” and no doubt one 
which would have given full expression to “ the 
cheerful voice” with which “all people ” were en- 
joined to sing. By some curious accident Franc’s 
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tune—originally a secular melody—became our} place found—an ecclesiastical Wormwood Scrubbs, 
English Introit, and by natural sequence changed | a Wimbledon Common, a Shoeburyness; and one 
into the introductory psalm for the matins service. | was soon found combining the advantages of grouse 
All mayors and corporations strode up the middle! and grace, of witnessing pleasant scenes and con- 
aisle in grand state to the full-lunged tone of the| verting latitudiniarian sinners. At Glengarry is 
charity children; and not to know ** the Old 100th” a pretty parish church—a sort of chapel on the 
was a lamentable oversight in the education of an! estate of Mr. Ellice, and over this kirk is an 
honest churchman, and led to doubt, suspicion, and | elastic and accommodating minister of the historic 
inconveniences. Our revered monarch, George III.,; name of Cameron. Mr. Cameron had no fears 
was so situated at his first entrance in the| touching black prelacy, but he declined creating 
fields of Elysium, if the narrative of Lord Byron be | malcontents. You, Mr. Ellice, may have the kirk, 
classical and correct; for the venerable monarch’s 


first employ was that of “practising the 100th 
Psalm.” In the days of George ILI. metrical 
singing was left to the Nonconformists and the 


but mind “ make the service one of Presbyterian 
worship.” So the Bishop of Winchester and the 
| tans Archbishop of York assembled at Glen- 
garry to pioneer the road to Crathie, apprentice 





poor of the English Church. Monarchs and princes| themselves in the ways of freedom in wor- 
never sang psalms, and bishops and archbishops | ship, feed the episcopal sheep after their weeks’ 
followed the example of the Monarch and the Royal | toil in following the grouse, act in the character of 
Prince. The fashion has changed. It was no| missionary to the misguided indigenous Presbyterian, 
small penance to Marie Stuart to sit wnder John! strip themselves of all canonicals, button up that 
Knox and be baited by long metrical psalms, and segment of the Soutane, dignified in these irreverent 
still longer sermons; but it is no secret that our | days as “the Bishop’s Apron,” hide up the new 
beloved Majesty derives no small pleasure from the| Crozier, and risk the painless crown of a mild 
metrical choral in the Scotch Kirk, the extempora- | martyrdom. These prelates took the common sense 
neous prayer and the carefully digested sermon. | view of the difficulty. Where the church’s doctrine 
Many years ago Her Majesty and the late Prince | and discipline are declined, and people will pray and 
Consort when travelling incognito in the North of sing as they please, we must forget our peculiar 
Scotland came near to a little Kirk, and finding the | functions, and not be over particular as to our 
service going on went in. The minister—then| privileges. We must learn the old psalm, “ All 
comparatively an unknown man—knew them, and in| people that on earth do dwell,” and sing it out 


his prayer for “the Queen and Royal family” so 
warmly entreated for blessings on the children as 
not only to surprise the Royal parents but also to 
make them converts to the practice of extemporaneous 
prayer. After this the parish church of Crathie 
became one of the Chapels Royal and metrical 
chorals, always the delight of the Prince Consort, no 
less favourites of Her Majesty. It was not a little 
new to Royal ears to hear the full intone given to 
couplets like these— 

Like fruitful vines on thy house-side 

So doth thy wife spring out ; 
Thy children stand like olive plants 
Thy table round about. 

Oh! well is he that hath his quiver 

Furnished with such artillery : 

For when in peril he shall be 

Such one shall never shake or shiver, 

When he doth plead before the judge 

Against his foes that bear him grudge. 
The upshot of all this was that the late Prince 
Consort became more interested in the domestic 
worship of the Royal Palace, composed tunes, 
selected hymns, and made certain variations from the 
pre-composed prayers and usual routine of the Daily 
Service. His interference probably was much less 
than that exercised by the Sovereign in the time of 
William and Mary, when first the worship of the 
Chapels Royal ceased to be of any authority, an 
interference which was continued by the two Georges, 


and carried down to the days of the Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV., who set about 
restoring some of the neglected ritual, and making 
the worship of the Royal Chapel somewhat more 
The late Prince 


consistent with ancient order. 
Consort ceased to attend the Chapel at St. James’s 
Palace, and was his own Precentor in the little 
sanctuary in Buckingham Palace, having there his 
own small organ, a neatly organised choir, and an 


organist not in any way connected with the old staff 


of the Royal Chapels. Her Majesty has made no 
change since the decease of the Prince Consort ; and 
whilst bishops and archbishops have appeared 
in due seasons at the old foundation of St. 
James, the Queen has gone on in her own quiet, 
rational, and free way at the other end of the park 
and in the north of Scotland. It is more than 
probable that with some of our bishops this position 
was felt to be not altogether pleasant or satis- 
factory: and if the mountain would not come to 


Mahomet, Mahomet must go the mountain. If 


metrical psalms and free litanies were approved of 
in the highest quarters, nothing was left to the 
dignitaries of the Church than to make themselves 
familiar with these things. Those who go to Rome 


must do as they do at Rome, and those seeking to 
go to Crathie must Presbyterianise themselves into 


There must be a practising 


the fashions of Crathie. 


| with loud and cheerful voice. 

We have Mr. Cameron’s word that his request 
was complied with, and that both bishop and 
archbishop made a real Cameronian worship in 
the Glengarry Kirk on the Sundays when they 
‘‘supplied for him.” The two prelates became 
ultra-Catholic, boiling up the old precomposed 
forms into a pleasant Presbyterian syrup. They 
sang three or four psalms of the John Knox 
metrical version to the real Cameronian ditties, and 
the only difficulty was the unfortunate moiety of the 
Soutane. Whether this was laid aside altogether, or 
simply run round the archiepiscopal and episcopal 
loins as a kind of nether stole, does not appear. 

It has been said that this rush to Glengarry was a 
bid for the Archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, seeing 
it is reported that Archbishop Tait is about to 
resign the see. Dr. Tait will not get a more 
comfortable office here or elsewhere, and will 
continue to hold it as long as he candoso. We 
acquit Dr. Wilberforce and Dr. Thompson of any 
and all such thoughts. Dr. Wilberforce in his own 
peculiar way desired to do good by stealth, and 
convert the uncatholic and almost pagan Pres- 
byterian by mingling Catholic phraseology with 
Puritan music. The position was anomalous, 
possibly somewhat illegal; but the opportunity was 
inviting. Crathie was not very distant, and further 
the orthodox sheep in the wilderness must be fed. 
So fed they were—all parties, covenanters and 
uncovenanters—upon a commingled pabulum of the 
orthodox and the heterodox. All were satisfied; the 
grouse-shooters, the highland chief and his clan, 
the psalm-singers, and the bishop. The worship was 
St. James’s Chapel Royal, Winchester Cathedral at 
eight o’clock in the morning, Crathie and Glengarry, 
all “in pie,” like the old office books, as our Prayer 
Book duly informs us, The Archbishop of York was 
| not less successful than his brother of Winchester, 
but not quite so comfortable at home in his novel 
position. He gave out the Old Hundredth both as 
a man and a Christian, but he faltered occasionally 
in his office of Curate or Vicar. Straight reading 
would perhaps have been rather difficult, but extem- 
poraneous cobbling and stitching required more 
rehearsal. Upon the whole Dr. Thompson did as 
well as could be expected, and his congregation was 
more edified and comforted than he himself could 
possibly be. No doubt it was a great trial to forego 
the lawn sleeves and tackle the Prayer Book in 
undress, or rather no dress. But it was a splendid 
revenge upon the new-fashioned cope of Dr. Jackson 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The step also (Highland 
fling it has been called) lets us into the mind of Dr. 
Thompson touching the proposed authorised 
hymnal, We presume we are to have an amalgama- 
tion of the Knox and Rouse Psalters with the 











Sternhold and Hopkins, the Tate and Brady of 
Royal permission. The Unitarian has been 
formally received into Westminster Abbey; the 
Anglican Prelate equally so in the Scotch Kirk: Dr. 
Wilberforce never entered the Glengarry pulpit for 
the mere press of the morning, nor did Dr. 
Thompson undertake a laborious and painful task 
without due thought. There may be what some 
would call peril at hand: at all events, ‘‘ the step” 
is one of high note and warning. An Archbishop 
practising the Old Hundredth anywhere is an 
alarming thought, but practising it in a John Knox 
house, ‘‘where prayer is wont to be made,” is a 
grave and solemn consideration. 








FOLLY AND FORCE. 

On both sides the Atlantic Spiritism is in the 
condition of Mr. F.’s aunt when most malevolent. 
It is “in good spirits”—if it be not a pleonasm to 
say so. In England it has fallen in with the scien- 
tific fashion, prates about Forces with all the 
glibness of a biologist, and cries out for test tubes 
and weighing apparatus. It also purposes to be 
represented in the sober literary world in the 
columns of a magazine with a highly advanced 
title. At first sight, “‘ Freelight’’ would be taken 
for the watchword of rationalism, but it seems the 
new venture is to be a repository of jargon—spirit- 
istic, transcendental, and otherwise. 
whole, English spiritism aims to be considered 
thoughtful and reputable; it would fain ally itself 
with science and the polite world of letters, though 
neither science nor letters want anything to do with 
it. But in America spiritism remains a wild 
unkempt thing. Here it resembles a cunning 
monomaniac, who can wrap up his delusions or hide 
them altogether when out of season. There it is 
the gibbering lunatic who shrieks his follies 
defiantly in the broad daylight. To read one of 
the ‘‘ advanced” organs, or the report of a meeting 
of these rampant ones, is almost to risk one’s own 
reason for the time being. To attempt to realise 
their conceptions is to encourage an attack of 
delirium. Troy, on the Hudson River, has lately 
been the scene of a Spiritists’ Convention, and 
the Trojans have been highly amused with the 
deliberations of this body of lunatics, of which 
Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull was the presiding officer. 
A resolution against profanity and other immoral 
practices gave rise to a very animated discussion, 
in which several gentlemen asserted their right to 
swear, ‘‘to damn everything and everybody they 
pleased,” and the resolution was amended by 
striking out profanity, and passed in its mutilated 
form. Mrs. Woodhull, in taking farewell of the 
convention on its adjournment, announced that if 
Congress at its next session did not grant the right 
of suffrage to women, the outraged representatives 
of her sex would get up a government of their own, 
pass laws, maintain an army and navy, and 
establish their rights even if it should take rivers of 
blood. Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull is the senior 
member of the firm of Woodhull, Claflin, and Co., 
brokers, Broad Street, and a biography of her, 
from the pen of Theodore Tilton, has just appeared, 
which is a literary prodigy. The name of Victoria 
was given her because of her birth in the year that 
her Majesty the present Queen of Great Britain 
ascended the throne, and Mr. Tilton says she will | 
claim the present due to the Queen’s namesakes 
when she can address her Majesty on a footing of 
equality as President of the United States. Mrs. 
Woodhull lives in a house on Murray Hill, in New 
York—we will not enter into her family arrangements 
—and she is accustomed to go upon the house-top, 
not to pray, but to commune with the spirit of 
Demosthenes, whom in her frenzied eloquence she 
very closely resembles. Spirits come to her 
frequently and summon her away thousands of 
miles, on one occasion from San Francisco to 
Cincinnati, when she rushed off in the scant dress 
of a figurante from the footlights, without thinking 
of her wardrobe, Her face, Mr. Tilton tells us, is 
like the mask of the face of Napoleon I. taken after 
death, and she is so spiritual, of so fine an essence, 
that be believes she will not die, but that the cor- 


Thus, on the 
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poreal substance will waste away and leave the pure 
ethereal being ready to enter on its immortality, 
This same Mrs. Woodhull in the conjoint edition of 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, in which a wild man 
of the woods called Stephen Pearl Andrew lucubrates 
weekly. He calls himself a Pantarch, an Uni- 
versologist, and what not, and can turn out chaotic 
rubbish by the acre. His latest fetch is an idea 
that John Bull and Uncle Sam are personal entities 
—that they exist not merely as ideas and types, but 
as living organisms. He says: 

‘‘ Horses grow together, in a spiritual unity, which 
unites them in an esprit du corps which is very won- 
derful, as for instance in the army, when by a com- 
mon consent, horses without riders keep their place 
in the ranks and act as part of the corps ; or body 
larger than the individual horse. Still more, how- 
ever, are men susceptible of being blended into a 
spiritual body with its own spiritual soul and 
personality, distinct from that of any individual 
man, or even of all men as individuals. Who 
knows but somebody’s spiritual vision may be 
so opened, any day, that he may see John Bull and 
Uncle Sam as veritable living personages? I am 
quite in earnest in all this. I believe that no three 
people come together in intimate 
that their spheres or spiritual emanations, coporeal 
and mental, flow in with each other, and constitute 
a spheral matrix, which involves them all, and has 
opinions, an influence, and a character distinct from 
those of the individuals composing those of this 
ethereal personality. 
I have reason to believe, that when we say Humanity 
or Nature, we are naming, in an important sense, a 
real spiritual being, and not a mere idealization, or 
convenient form of thought. Anthropomorphism is, 
therefore, with me something objective, throughout 
the universe. I believe that all men and things 
have spiritual emanations, which tend to aggregate 
into more attenuated reproductions of themselves, 
modified by conjunction with other emanations from 
other objects. How far these new ethereal personali- 
ties attain to an independent consciousness, and are 
really the “national angels” of particular peoples, 
remains to be discovered.” 


There is certainly something grandly original in a 
phantasy like the above. The notion of u Spheral 
Matrix growing out of the emanations of two or 
three gathered together, and presiding over the dis- 
cussion forum, the croquét party, the congregation, 
the teafight, is really a trouvaille. It distances all 
the conceits which authors who have studied mad- 
men put into the brains of the lunatics they draw. 
It beats Mr. Charles Reade’s “air loom” hollow. 
Neither Poe nor Bulwer Lytton ever surpassed it for 
extravagance. We should however like to come to 
a more perfect understanding with Mr. Andrews. A 
Spheral Matrix is all very well among persons who 
agree, and thus form an intellectual community. 
But how about people who are fighting? When a 
man is thrashing his wife, or setting a bulldog at 
her, as the latest playful habit is, do the emanations 
flow together then? Is the Spheral Matrix limited 
to the man and his wife, or does it also include the 
bull-dog? And what spiritual form should we get 
out of Donnybrook Fair? 

Turn we now to credulity at home. Mr. William 
Crookes, F.R.S., the inventor of Psychism, has been 
at it again. In conjunction with Mr. Daniel Home 
he has perfected an elaborate apparatus for proving 
that gifted mediums like Mr. Home can make 
things heavier by merely wishing them to be so. 
We do not attempt to describe the apparatus, but 
it is all explained in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science for October. It is made up of boards and 
copper vessels and iron rings and globes of water 
and clockwork and a spring balance and an 
antomatic register; and the last is so contrived 
that when the elcck is set going and the weight of 
a certain board is normal, the register marks a 
straight line; but if the board’s weight be aug- 
mented the line becomes curved, the curvature 
increasing in proportion to the increase of the 
weight. The first experiment is described : 

The apparatus having been properly adjusted 
before Mr. Home entered the 100m, he was brought 
in and asked to place his fingers in the water in 
the copper vessels. He stood up and dipped the 
tips of the fingers of his right hand in the water, 
his other hand and kis feet being held. When he 
said he felt a power, force, or influence proceeding 
from his hand I set the clock going; and almost 
immediately the end of the board under the balance 
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was seen to descend slowly and remain down for 
about 10 seconds; it then descended a little further, 
and afterwards rose to its normal height. It then 
descended again, rose suddenly, gradually sunk for 
17 seconds, and finally rose to its normal height, 
where it remained till the experiment was concluded. 
The lowest point marked on the glass was equivalent 
to a direct pull of about 5000 grains. [The mark 
traced on the glass was an irregular curve, roughly 
resembling say the outline on the map of the coast 
of Kent from London to the North Foreland. } 


The next experiment was made by removing Mr. 
Home’s hands further off, and setting another man 
to hold his hands and feet. The board still 
tipped and the index line traced the map of 
the south coast of England. In the third experi- 
ment Mr. Home was moved still further off— 
three feet in fact from the apparatus, and his 
hands and feet tightly held. The board, however, 
again tipped, and the index marked an irregular 
tracery. Mr. Crookes concludes: ‘“ These experi- 
ments confirm beyond doubt the conclusions at 
which I arrived in my former paper—namely, the 
existence of a force associated, in some manner 
not yet explained, with the human organisation, by 
which force increased weight is capable of being 
imparted to solid bodies without physical contact. 
In the case of Mr. Home, the development of this 


force varies enormously, not only from week to 


week, but from hour to hour; on some occasions the 
force is inappreciable by my tests for an hour or 
more, and then suddenly reappears in great strength. 
It is capable of acting at a distance from Mr. Home 
(not unfrequently as far as two or three feet), but is 
always strongest close to him.” 

Now here is an admirable gift for any man to 
express—admirable at least as regards his own 
advantage, but sinister enough when we think how 
it may be turned to the detriment of other people. 
Mr. Home, it seems, can increase the weight of 
objects without touching them: probably can make 
a six-pound leg of mutton weigh eight pounds, and 
go a proportionate length in the family. This is an 
enviable faculty from the consumers’ point of view. 
We should not however care to deal with a butcher 
strong in psychic energy ; for he might tilt the scales 
and make the six pounds appear to weigh eight. We 
shall be sorry to see the discovery of psychism made 
popular: we foresee it leading itself to dark practices 
among the South London tradesmen. Clearly the 
inspectorship of weights and measures must be 
abolished. Of what use to insist on the full worth 
of weights? A psychical grocer is independent of 
leaden checks on his honesty. He wiuus strongly, 
and fourteen ounces of sugar make the full pound 
weight kick the beam. It is with some relief that 
we read Mr. Crooke’s assurance :— 

“The force itself is probably possessed by all 
human beings, although the individuals endowed 
with an extraordinary amount of it are doubtless 
few. Within the last twelve months I have met in 
private families five or six persons possessing a 
sufficiently vigorous development to make me feel 
confident that similar results might be produced 
through their means to those here seeneled, pro- 
vided the experimentalist worked with more delicate 
apparatus, capable of indicating a fraction of a 
grain instead of recording pounds and ounces only, 
This is reassuring. If it comes to a fraction of a 
grain only, it does not so much matter. What we 
dreaded was the idea of pounds of psychic force 
going about and capable of being used for our 
injury. Imagine malevolent people willing addi- 
tional weight to policemen's helmets, to overloaded 
donkey-carts, to bricklayers’ hods, to Schumann's 
music, to Mr. Phejp’s Macbeth! If inquiry be 
permitted, we would fain ask if psychic force can 
lessen as well as increase the gravity of articles ? 
Can it, for example, be utilised in the sweating of 
sovereigns or the lightening of Mr. Albery's 
epigrams? No doubt it is capable of extension in 
the one direction as well as the other. Mr. Home is 
practised in levitation as well as gravitation, and 
he seems to have “ taken a rise”’ out of an F. R. 8. 





MUSIC IN MILAN. 





Mixan, 27th September. 
At the Scala “ Jl Guarany” is about to be with- 


drawn, after 4 most successful series of performances. 
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On Monday the King visited the Exhibition in the 
morning, and the Scala in the evening. His 
Majesty was pleased to express his entire satisfaction 
with the Exhibition, and was as affable with the 
exhibitors as he is habitually with every one he 
meets. He inquired into and examined things with 
an appearance of great interest. Stopping in front 
of a show of hosiery, and examining the silk 
handkerchiefs, stockings, etc., his Majesty's atten- 
tion was arrested on seeing some silk stockings of a 
peculiar make. Curious to know to what use these 
were intended to be applied, he demanded of the 
exhibitor — ‘And these, what are these for?” 
“These, maesta, are for giving shape to the legs of 
our ballerine and singers.’’ The King laughed 
heartily, appearing to be immensely amused. His 
Majesty is a great admirer of the ballo teatrale, but 
his faith in the beautiful legs of the ballerine will no 
doubt be somewhat shaken after such a discovery. 

During the evening carnival, besides the new 
opera of Verdi, ‘‘ Aida,” we are also promised the 
new opera of the maéstro F. Cortese: “‘ La colpa del 
cuore.” The arrangements are not yet complete, 
but negotiations are going on, and no doubt the 
management of the Scala will overcome the slight 
difficulties in the way of the production of this 
opera, which those who have heard it in Florence 
say cannot fail to be most succesful, given with the 
artistic means to be commanded here. 

A Milanese musical paper speaks in most feeling 
termg of the concern with which the editor heard of 
the tragic death of the celebrated W. Montgomery, 
one of the best of English comic actors / 

A New York impresario has made a most precious 
acquisition. He announces a series of concerts at 
Steinway Hall, with an orchestra of female musi- 
cians, and that he has secured them after much 
trouble and great expense. According to the 
Trovatore, one of the principal musical journals 
here, this orchestra hails from the beer-houses of 
Trieste and Vienna. 


See 
—_——— 


MUSIC AND DANOING LICENCES, 








Mrippiesex Sassions.—Ocr. 5. 

The Court sat to-day for the purpose of renewing 
and granting licences for music and dancing, under 
the Act of 25th Geo. II., cup. 86. Mr. H. M. Kems- 
head, Chairman of the Court, presided, and there 
was a full bench. There were 889 notices of 
renewals and 125 new applications. In respect of 
licences granted last year there are seven opposed, 
and two new applications are also op 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

James Cousens — for a renewal of his licence 
for music for the Royal P hnic Institution, 
Regent Street, which was unanimously granted. 

THE PHILHARMONIC HALL, ISLINGTON, 

Charles Morton applied for a renewal of a license 
for the Philharmonic Hall, High Street, Islington. 

Mr. Warner Sleigh appeared for the applicant, 

On the usual inquiry being made, 

Inspector Taylor, of the G division, said this 
house was very well conducted. 

Mr. Pownall said, as Mr. Morton already possessed 
the Lord Chamberlain's licence for both music and 
dancing, he did not quite understand why he should 
require the licence of this Court for music. 

Mr. Warner Sleigh said Mr. Morton had had the 
licence before, and wished to retain it, as it increased 
the value of the property, 

Mr. Pownall said Mr. Morton already possessed 
the Lord Chamberlain's licence, which covered 
everything. ! 

Mr. Warner Sleigh, in reply said that the licence 
granted by the Lord Chamberlain was but a temporary 
one. 

Mr. Pownall said that the Lord Chamberlain's 
license was annually renewed, 

Mr. Morton said his licence had only within a 
few days been renewed for three months, to enable 
him to have s plays. 

Mr. Warner Sleigh said Mr. Morton merely had 
the Lord Chamberlain's licence to protect himself 
from prosecutions, but he had no whatever to 
infringe the law. 

Mr. Morton said he had the Lord Chamberlain's 
licence; but the theatrical season only lasted for 
about eight months in the year, and during the 
remainder of the year he wished to use the place as 
a music hall. He had held a licence for music from 
the bench for twenty-five gee and during the 
whole of that time there not been a single 
omnes made t him. 

. Warner said the Lord Chamberlain's 


licence was not to be depended upon ae # certainty, 
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Mr. Morton said he could not have smoking or 
drinking in the hall, which was strictly prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain's licence. 

Mr. Warner Sleigh said the Grecian Theatre and 
Highbury Barn hada similar licence, and he thought 
it would be a great injustice if Mr. Morton was not 
to be allowed like privileges. 

The Chairman inquired if Mr. Morton had not 
engaged the same dancers whose immorality had 
been commented upon, and led to the withdrawal of 
the licence of the Alhambra, 

Mr. Morton said he had engaged them, but he 
wished to explain. He understood that their 
dancing at the Alhambra was considered to be very 
immoral, but it was a very different thing at his 
establishment. They merely danced in a quadrille 
in a piece called “ The Grand Duchess,” which had 
been played at different metropolitan theatres; and 
if there had been anything objectionable in the way 
that the dancing had been conducted, the Lord 
Chamberlain's licence being very stringent, it would 
not have been allowed to go on. 

Mr. H. Pownall said he did not see why the Court 
should put Mr. Morton in a different position from 
any other persons applying for a music and dancing 
licence. If Mr. Morton infringed the licence of the 
Lord Chamberlain he could then fall back upon the 
licence granted by this Court, and thus set the Lord 
Chamberlain at defiance. 

Mr. Warner Sleigh said Mr. Morton had only 
obtained the Lord Chamberlain's license for three 
months, which, at the expiration of that time, 
might not be renewed, and therefore Mr. Morton 
had not the same privileges as those of persons, 
licenses granted by this Court. He had né6 desire 
whatever to treat the Bench with disrespect or to 
infringe the terms of the Lord Chamberlain's 
license, and his only object in obtaining it was to 
protect himself from proceedings at law. As Mr. 
Morton had held licenses for more than twenty 
years, it was rather hard to have it said that if he 
infringed the Lord Chamberlain's license he could 
then fall back upon the license granted by this 
Court. If the license was not granted the whole of 
Mr. Morton's property would be sacrificed. The 
predecessors of Mr. Morton had had a license for 
years and years, and Mr. Morton had merely 
obtained a music license to protect himself against 
legal proceedings. Under the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s license there could be no smoking or 
drinking, and if these were to be objected to the 
objection would apply to every music hall in London. 
He strongly urged that Mr. Morton’s licence should 
not be forfeited, for there had been no complaint 
whatever against him. 

Mr. Pownall asked if Mr. Morton had the Lord 
Chamberlain's licence before the licence of this 
Court was grauted,. 

Mr. Warner Sleigh said Mr. Morton had not. He 
had the Lord Chamberlain's licence for six months, 
and it was now only renewed for three months— 
half the time. Highbury Barn and the Grecian 
Saloon at present had similar licences granted by 
the Bench ; and he strongly urged that equal justice 

should be meted out to Mr. Morton. If the magis- 
trates felt any doubt in the matter, he asked that 
the further consideration of this case should stand 
over until the next day, when the principle would be 
fully discussed, and he should be content to abide 
by the result in other cases. 

Mr. Glossop said, had the learned counsel in the 
first instance asked that the case should be adjourned, 
he should have offered no objection, but as it had 
been argued in half-a-dozen speeches, he should 
oppose the adjournment. 

The Chairman then put the question, and the 
licence was refused. 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 

Mr. Mead applied on behalf of Mr. Mitchell, for a 
renewed licence to the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
which was unanimously granted. 





The annual licences were granted to Weston’s 
Royal Music-hall; the National Assembly Rooms, 
High Holborn; the Lord Raglan; the Whittington 
Club; the Royal Polytechnic; ‘Lord's Cricket 
Ground ; Sir Hugh Myddelton, Sadler's Wells; the 
Belvedere, Penton-street, Clerkenwell; the Isling- 
ton Literary and Scientific Institution; the Beau- 
mont Philosophical Institution, Beaumont-square, 
Mile-end; the Bow and Bromley Institute; the 
Offices of the Board of Works for the Poplar District ; 
Burdett Hall, Limehouse; the Vestry Hall, Chelsea; 
the Tottenham Lecture Hall; the Eagle Tavern ; 
the Drill Hall, Tottenham; the Crown, Crickle- 
wood; the Hounslow Town Hall; the Public Rooms, 
Uxbridge; the Town Hall, New Brentford; the 
Greyhound, Hampton Court; the King’s Arms, 
Hampton Court; the Clarence Hotel, Teddington ; 
tke Hanover-square Rooms; the Queen's Concert 
Rooms; the Trevor Arms; the Regent, Westmin- 
ster; the Pimlico Rooms; the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly; the Argyll Rooms; Willis’s Rooms; Exeter 
Hall, Strand ; and Evans's Hotel, Coyent-garden, 
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Tue Prospects or ENGiisH OPERA. 


The Daily News prefers Italian to what is called 
English Opera, simply because the superiority of 
the former admits of no comparison whatever 
between the two. Italian artists are generally 
chosen for the reason that they are thoroughly 
educated and trained to their business, and that 
their voices are, on the average, superior to the 
average voices of our own professional vocalists. 
There are, perhaps, only two, or at most three 
English artists who could sustain respectably the 
leading parts in the works of Mozart, Kossini; 
Meyerbeer, Weber, Verdi, Donizetti, and Bellini- 
It is hard for our artists to acquire the requisite 
pliability of voice in a country where nature is 
exceedingly chary in gifts of that sort; and still 
harder for them to depict with appropriate passion , 
as well as grace, the personages of a form of drama 
conceived upon a different and a higher emotional 
plane than that of even the most romautic pre- 
parations for our stage. In truth, Opera proper 
must always remain an article of Continental 
produce, and to realise it we must employ Con- 
tinental instruments and agents. Foreign Opera, 
however, is not popular at all, in the strict sense 
of the word. It subsists only in London for the 
short fashionable season, and the tours of the 
second-rate artists in the provinces are not so 
strikingly successful as to demonstrate that the 
general taste for Italian Opera and Italian singers 
is cither extensive or liberal. If carefully brought 
forward, it is probable that ‘‘ Lurline” or the 
** Rose of Castile” would succeed better in St, 
James’s Theatre than in the Covent Garden. It 
would be difficult to make a fashionable institution 
of English Opera in October comparable to the 
fashionable institution of Italian Opera in May. 
But a program containing the names and pieces 
put forward by the management of the house in 
King Street deserves encouragement if it be 
generously and faithfully adhered to. English 
Opera requires brilliant equipment to make up 
for its usual libretto deficiencies. It should be 
strong and correct in orchestra and chorus. And 
of all things, the acting between the songs should 
be neither dumb show nor mere noise hurried 
through in order to get as quickly as possible at 
the next air or tune on the list. There is no 
greater or more reprehensible vice amongst our 
English acting vocalists than their supreme 
indifference to their business on the stage when 
they are not engaged in singing a catching song 
in which the musical publishers may have an 
interest. We should not ask every English tenor 
to make love on the stage for us as completely and 
poetically as Mario, but our English tenors 
might take a lesson from almost any fourth-rate 
Italian who has to swear courtship and fidelity to 
music. 

The Daily Telegraph thinks the muse to which 
the West End house is now devoted—a muse of 
the ‘‘Double-headed Nightingale” order, half 
English opera, half operain English—is a danger- 
ous siren. Her path can be traced by the wrecked 
hopes and ruined fortunes of those who have 
trusted in her; and such is her bad repute that 
men shrug their shoulders pityingly when told 
that she has made another captive. Yet rarely 
does more than a sbort time elapse after one 
catastrophe before another is in train. Each 
candidate for success has faith in his luck, or in 
some wonder-working talisman, or in his mana- 
gerial shrewdness—always something appears to 
justify a hope of escaping zthe common fate. 
Admirable weakness — perhaps the Telegraph 
should call it strength—for to it, if ever our 
national lyric stage rises out of ruin, will the 
result be due. Unhappily, every succeeding 
failure makes such a result less likely; while the 
effect of past experiences may be seen in the 
hopelessness with which the public look upon 
efforts to attain it. All the more should they 
who take a lively interest in English opera support 
the enterprise just inaugurated. The Telegraph 
knows to do so is neither easy nor thankful. Public 
opinion especially the opinion of influential 
classes, is dead against English opera. It has 
become the “ correct thing” to sneer at the enter- 
tainment, to decry English operatic artists, 
without much discernment of the merit that is in 





them, and to regard the dramatic works of native 
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composers as fit only for unfashionable tastes. 
Though regretable, this is not surprising. 
English opera has fallen into the mud, and the 
unsympathising crowd naturally give it a wide 
berth. But, surely, the end need not be thus? 
The darkest hour is that before the dawn; and, 
in this case, the hour is so dark that the dawn 
must shortly come. Whether we see its first flush 
in the opening of St. James’s Theatre time will 
show; but, at any rate, it is possible to regard 
the event with hope. 

The Standard judges that the small modicum 
of success which has hitherto attended English 
opera in London is sufficient to account for the 
apathy and caution of those persons who are 
regarded as its fides achates, or acknowledged 
cbampions. The establishment of a real national 
opera has long been a leading idea with English 
musicians, but at the right moment few have 
been found willing to sink their differences and 
unite their energies in order to accomplish so 
desirable an object. Moreover, fashion, which is 
a powerful lever in this country, has not seconded 
the project, for although it is considered haut ton 
to patronise French plays without reference to 
their tendencies, and Italian operas without 
caring how weak and insipid is the music, it is 
still regarded as plebeian to take an interest in 
native talent, or be seen at an English opera 
performance. The break-up of the Pyne and 
Harrison Company, and the break-down of the 
so-called National Opera Association, have also 
operated tv discourage further attempts to 
establish English opera on a sure basis, although 
it requires now but little acumen to perceive that 
many of the arrangements of these associations 
were such as to ensure failures rather than com- 
mand success. Experience in management could 
not compensate for loss of vocal powers, when 
the office of director and first tenor was united, 
as was the case in one company, whilst it is 
plain that no performance could be remunerative 
when the mere cost of gas for lighting a theatre 
was allowed to reach the enormous sum of £90 
a week, as was the case under the management 
of the National Opera Association. Just now, 
some encouragement seems to be held out to a 
new scheme by the success of the Crystal Palace 
Opera performances, whilst the welcome arrival 
of a young and promising artist from a very suc- 
cessful tour in the United States, points to the 
present as a favourable time for carrying it out. 





Iranian Opera IN Eeypr. 

The Daily News, remarking on the determination 
of the Viceroy of Egypt to introduce into his 
country the custom of Italian Opera, on a native 
subject by Verdi, thinks the real opera, brought 
out with allits due splendour and appointments, 
will be novel to them. It is difficult to realise 
a singing Pharaoh, and perhaps the Viceroy would 
find his experiment more successful than it is 
likely to be were he content to have accepted 
a lyrical drama, the scenes and the personages 
of which would be removed from the sphere 
in which the audiences are sure to be rather 
sharp critics. ‘The News is rather curious to 
hear how the author of ‘ Nabuco” will write 
characteristic Egyptian music. At the start the 
Viceroy intends to have Italian performers in his 
Opera-house, but itis probable that he hopes after 
a while to discover sufficient musical talent 
amongst his people to establish the diversion on 
a sound national basis. If the history of the 
“Morning Land”’ is to be illustrated by Italian 
composers, it will be some time before the motives 
for Egyptian opera can be exhausted even by a 
writer so industrious as Signor Verdi. 








Saxon PoireNness.—In these degenerate days 
we are happily spared a politeness of the good old 
times, which guarded against danger in all matters 
that related to eating and drinking. When a 
person was about to drink at a Saxon banquet, he 
asked the guest who sat next him to “ pledge” 
him, which was performed by his neighbour hold- 
ing up his knife or sword to protect him while he 
drank, it being supposed that a man when burying 
his face in a tankard, was not able to guard 
against any treachery from behind. Perhaps, 
however, the difference is only one of degree, for 
now-a-days, the real danger lies not from a wound 
in your back, but from one internally—not from 
the traitorous enemy’s kuife, but from the adul- 
terating publican’s beer. Considering that the 
one danger was only occasional, and the other 
happens to tens of thousands every day, the 





Saxons, had, perhaps, the advantage over us.— 
Food Journal. 
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NEW MUSIC 


ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


(Communicated by the Publishers.) 


AUGENER & CO. 


Hussars’ Galop..........Scotson Clark, am, 5 38. Duet 
Freischiitz. Transcription .......... . Dorn 
Hunting Song (Jagdlied).... Van n Byken. ‘Solo, | $s. Duet 
Don Giovanni. Arrangement.. .. Van eee ken. Duet 

Guillaume Tell . o s0ee . Van Eyken 
Fidelio. Arrangement. eosces . Van Eyken 
Martha. Illustration opératique.. «Boyt ton Smith. Duet 
Murmuring Breezes. ener élégant.. .. +E. Dorn 
Marche héroique.. eeeee :.E. Dorn 
Délire de Joie. Capri ice i la Valse ......-+-+--E. Dorn 
Ariel’s Flight. Caprice. o 00 ..K Dorn 


The Rivalet (Am Bache)... er Sees 
Sea Sheen (Meerleuchten). Polka de Salon.... Van Eyken 
Alpine Glow (Alpengliihn). Tyrolienne......Van Eyken 
Tannhiiuser. Fantasia ..........++++e0+++. Van Eyken 
Czaar und Zimmermann. Fantasia.......... a Eyken 
¥ra Diavolo. Fantasia ........... ... Van Eyken 
Huguenots. Fantasia . 2.00:00 enes ... Van Eyken 
Mermaid’s Song. (Op. 22). ‘15. A. Pascher 





Three Morceaux de Salon. . -. Wollenhaupt. Each 
To Thee! Song.. eeccerecceccce ay Sebey 
St. Paul. Sacred Song 0 oe colecceccece “Nendo 
Midnight Song . “3. L. Roeckel 


"Vocal Score sceercnd . Schubert 
+ + Seymour Smith 

meses Smith 
. Stigelli 
. Wagner 


Mass in G (No 2). 
Evening Part Song . 
Hunting Song....... 
The Brightest Ey es. 
Elizabeth’s Prayer. 


ere eee eee! 


"Song es00.08 eee 
Deum Tannhiiuser ecceoes 


wen & _ 


Forget Me not. Polka.. eee .. Smallwood 
i i SSS 
Strasburg March .....- eee ..Pridham 
CHAPPELL ‘& Go. 
Blue Danube. Valse . . .. Rimbault 
Journalisten. Valse ........ see ee ee ee ee himbault 
Wein, Weib and Gesang. Valse... cececeeece ss Rimbault 
Wiener Kinder. Valse.. rere 
oe ee Ss 
RS. WOU o:0.0n:8.0:40 05 60.8008 0099'06 bee 
Telegramme Valse. P.F. duct ........+0+++. +. Strauss 
New Wien Valse. P.F. duet . doense . Strauss 
Classical Duets .....eceeeee ‘Navas. Nos. 7, 8, 9, each 
Nocturne .... cccecesececetece ove Robinson 
Catechism of Singing vadhstiitacil .. Rimbault 


LAMBORN ‘COCK & ‘CO. 
Th TRIO, 00506 00 ca cnseedec seve 
March. GUN: «sins 4:4bsdioanaae oo wee 
Priove Ges Anges .. oc ccccs oses 
Air in F (Dussek’ 8) wos. 
My lodging i is on (Dussek’ 3). 
© dear what can (Dussek’s).. 


° . Bottaio 
° 1s We on Cusins 
soceceeee . Duvernoy 
J. Rummel 
..J. Rummel 
..J. Rummel 


Home, Swect Home .........0sseeeeseeee . Fensac 
Ringe TOE: os. .<.u5's0c0-0800.00-08 1S. M. Wehii 
Wiegenlied Sie ten ..J. M. Wehli 





Eine kleine Geschic hte os 
Gideon. A G. ‘Casins. 
Remember not. "Song oe 
The Righteous shall rejoice. 
Allido .... 

Voi siete la pitt bella . 


coc csds aa. WEEE 
Vocal Score 43, and 
..W. G. Cusins 
..W. G. Cusins 
.. F. Bonoldi 
F. Bonoldi 


Song 


Nenna ...... pov etenceeeoere .. F. Bonoldi 
La mia buona Annetta $0.00 00 se ceee cove . Lebeau 
O slumber my darling. Part-song ...... ‘H. Leslie 


ROBERT COCKS & Co. 
Waltzes by Labitsky ................+++.Geu. F. West 
Waltzes by Strauss ...........e0eee00++.G00. F. West 
When the Rosy Morn. (Shield.) ... .Geo. F. West 
March from The Occasional Oratorio Handel G. F. West 
The Maid of Lodi... ; .. Adam Wright 


Brightrammargate, “Comic Song .. A. 8. Gatty 
Maid of Lodi. PF é Cer Wright 
fragments from Beethoven . es . .Callcott 
Adeste Fideles. P. +0 dense odes WHEDON 
Jessie, the Flower of ‘Dumbiain. "?. F, . Rockstro 
Lieber Augustin “LG. F. West 

.G, F. West 


Andante. Beethoven's Symphony, € Minor. 
The Minstrel’s Song. P.F. esas 

The Carmarthen March, P.F. 

Waltzes by Beethoven .........sceeee8 
Azur, Nocturne Sentimentale.. . 
Romance, Etude... 
Barbier de Seville ° 
L' Ectricité, Ktude de Salon. 


. B. Richards 

‘.B. Richards 
76 Nos , each 
..Maurice Lee 
.. Maurice Lee 
.. Maurice Lee 
.. Maurice Lee 







Sérénade de J. Hi MYUM .. 0.4... 00 ce ee ee ees» Maurice Lee 
com eons EO 

Castles of Sand. “Song . .. Hatton 
Regret. Song .... soe ve oo MEICKOF 
Hamilton’s ~ SA n Tutor, ‘s00th edition pee eee 
The Memories of the Heart. seep eer 
Not a Sparrow falleth ...... .. Abt 
My Mother's Voice... . Abt 


Low at Thy Feet. Sacred. Song . Miss Lindsay 
Give us Thy rest. Sacred Song.. .. Miss Lindsay 


~ 9 eg “WOOD ~ & epee 


Les Bavards Quadrilles.. otis oe at sae . Arban 
Les Bavards Schottische 0 00.00 00 0000 00 0000 e608 .é. Merz 
Les Bavards Galop .....0..e0eseeee cece eeee cess Strauss 
Marian Waltz . srbdesrrenserall Godfrey 
Scotch Airs. Grand ‘Fantasia .. ..O. Beringer 
Reve de Freva.......eseee.: é enacren be one sheesh Bauer 
Priere de Viking es oes 0c cece cs ceOe BROCE 
Cramer's American Organ Tutor PETererere Taree hry ye 
Trois Mazurkas . dé at oO Diertz 
Romance sans paroles ». 26 deioonmpnitged calle NRIEOEES 
Melodie Religieuse .....0..ceseeeeeeeee 2 eeG. Forriris 
Linpromptu .. 00 00 oe ce cesece -.».G, Ferraris 
Grand Valse Brillante ...+.+ +++» se eeeeee +e «eG. Ferraris 
Danse Villageoise ...,. ..G. Ferraris 


Six Marches. 
Romance sans 


Bavards. 
Battle of Dorking .......+.. oeee 
Les Bavards. Valsefacile...........00008 
= the i (Les ——— ;" eeeee 
ream Voyage (Les Bavards) ....s.eee.seeees 
Godinette’s Lesson (Les Bavards) 


Duets. . Th de Lajarte. 
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Ah, shun we not .. 









..E. Reyloff 


Flower and the Star. Ballad .W. F. Taylor 
Infant’s Burial ........00000 .A. Whitley 
Reindeer Bells .......cescecccvcece .. H. Smart 
Queen of Beauty ...... cesses % Smart 


An Exile sigh’ dalone .... . Thomas 


eee eeee 


D'ALCORN & “Co. 





Loving all the more. Song ...... YTS .- Friend 
My Birthland far away. Song . +... Rayner 
Chatting by the Door. Song . Seeceive .. Matthews 


DIMOLINE “(Bristol). 
Baby Sleep. Four-part Song ..............W. F. Dyer 
O that [ knew. Sacred Song..........++ vk Reynolds 


DUFF AND STEWART. 
Charles and Olga. Silver Wedding March..Sir J. Benedict 
The Prince of Homberg. Overture ......Sir J. Benedict 
Lusitania. Grande Marche..............Sir J. Benedict 
Lusitania. Duet ../.. Pee §§ F 
The Scott Centenary Quadrille secececeeelh. B. Stewart 
Oh that we two were Maying. Song ........€. Gounod 
The Sea hath its Pearls. Song ..............C. Gounod 


My love and [ will me t. Song ...... E. Reyloff 
The unwise choice. Song .......... "Kate L. Ward 
K-meralda, Song ...... 000s. eeeee . W. C, Levey 
One little year ago. Somg..........000s "Virginia Gabriel 





The Angel of thy Love. Song.. .. Virginia Gabriel 
How shall I woo Her. So g........+.+-+Clara Schuinann 


ENOCH & — 
Colombine Menuet (Op. 15). .. L, L. Delahaye 
La Ronde du Sérail Nocturne. (Op. 16).. ..L, L. Delahaye 
Impromptu (Op. 17) .. ..L. L, Delahaye 
Valse (Op. 18)....... ..L. L. Delahaye 
Impromptu (Up. ) ° ...C, H. Hayward 
Sous les Drapeaux Fantaisie } ) ..G. Lamothe 








> 
Valae.... 


Ne m'oubliez pas ( Forget me not). .-F. Rysler 
Berceuse (Op. 4). Piano and Violin ........3. Lasserre 
3erceuse (Op. 4). Piano and ’Cello ...... ..J. Lasserre 
Grand Fantaisie on Gounod’s Faust.. ..J. Lesserre 
Grand Fantaisie on Martha ........ ..J. Lesserre 


Lew gag & CO. 
Britannia. Grand Fantasia.. 
Reiter Galop .... 
Tausend und eine Nacht Waltz. 


HIME & SON, (Liverpool. ) 
The Convent Bells. Song ........+... Walter Maynard 
The Day is done. Song.... se eeee es Walter Maynard 
The Poetry of life. Song . +++» Walter Maynard 
The Sea Diver. Song .. .. Walcer Maynard 
How sad to Ponder on the Pas Song.. Walter Maynard 
Mine Only. Song .. «eee» Walter Maynard 
Rain in Summer. eevee ss Walter Maynard 
Fear not. Duet. secccecececeee Walter Maynard 


HOPWOOD & ew: 
Burlesque Waltz ...... 
La Zingarella.. 
In the time of Apple- “plossom., 
Love's Spell. Song.. 
Always do as I do, 










Song <2... 


eee eeee 


. Coote 
oF. Campana 
“Song «.....F. Campana 
osee ‘Brinley Richards 

..Harry Clifton 


& ROMER. 


sete eee rene eeee 





see ew eeee 


Song” oe cece 






HUTCHINGS 
Overture. Letty. Solo, P.F.. wenewse.ce .. Balfe 
Overture. Letty. Duet, P. Bs. ds, jae cb pene sings cde Balfe 
Scarlatti’s Cats’ Fugue. P.F. .-- Hutchins ‘Calleott 
The Harp in the Air om allace) P. ¥. bones Mattei 
Letty Polka. P.F. 0 00 20-caue . Kiko 





Preciosa. P.F. Duet ‘ P Dos ‘Santos 
On the Banks of Allan Water. dietody for P.F. .. Wade 
Bay of Biscay. Melody for P.F. coccccescs WOGO 
Sally in our Alley. Melody for P. ¥. dade de ba 60 %e .. Wade 
Meet me by Moonlight, Melody for P.F.........Wade 
Le Val des Roses. Morceaux Salon da Piano ...- Ocesten 
Loire des Yeux. Morceaux Salon du Piano ...... Oesten 
Melody in F, for Piano .......see+eee++++++. Rubinstein 
Le Bengali au Reveil. P.¥.. .. Greville 
Two Menuets ‘Edited by A. Gilbert... Rameau 
1st Movement Sonata, Op. i. ++ +»Haydn 





Tdyll No. 1, Op. 8 ‘a ade 
Moments Nineleales, No. i, Op. ‘4; ee ‘Schubert 
Four Characteristic Pieces, Op 68 ,, » » Schumann 
1st Movement Sonata, Op. 40 .. ,, » »-Clementi 
Minuet a Gavotte. ......... vem os noo nes ee 
Harmonious Blacksmith ...... 5, oy ++ «» Handel 
Andantino and Allegro . ” bee 
Pastorale ...cccccccees ”» 

RRORAD...00 00 00: v0.0.0 pp0000* ” 

| National Music. Har aged once.” Duet’. 

Two Gifts. Ballad. © 00 0c ehed 00 00 ce cbbe ee ce 

Fairy Isle. Trio ......csseeeeeeeeeeeee cess ee COMpAne 
Autumn Leaves. Trio ...cscccceee cece seve cee ese Balle 
Let us haste to the fields. Trio ......++.0ssee .. Bishop 
Let me like a Soldier fall. InG, for bass voice.. .. Balfe 
Tear not the Veil away. Song........+..+++++++++ Balfe 


| With Dance and Song. oe’. . Balfe 
Remonstrance. Song . Re A ES Ae Ra 
Practical Thorough Bass, Part 3.....0s0 000000 ‘Rumuel 


Pere Teter e eee 








Wicket Gate. Song.. ‘ . Miss Phil 

When a Pretty Girl. Song. sid 00. 6¢iby Bir J. Benedic 

Dear Little ee BORE .000 00 ce ve . Harrison 
I love to Sin: , in Cc. "“E. L. Hime 
Vocal Trios or fod Lad es’ Voices..-.-. 1 Books 6,7 , 8, each 
| Good Bye, Sweetheart. As vocal duet ....J. ah Hatton 
Nelly, arling. Song ... STAUSE) > dich bil Santley 
Come to Me, Song ...+--..+++ ecerecccoccceds MEMES 


‘J og 5 Ag oh ee 
wae es Album Music. Pag thd sing 
Chough & Crow. Blow gentle, ea, 
En son Absence. Reverie, ee esee FD Albert 
Childhood's Joys Quadrilles .............+.+.+-»Rosabel 
' Monte Rosa. azurka Brillante .. .. Felix Gantier 
Souvenir de Bordeaux. Valse de Salon +++.J3. Rummell 


=. a mis, each 







Galathee. Duet ........ seeeeeeed. Rummell 
La Marquise. Duet ee 
| L’Italia Unita Waltzes .. 


Prince Arthur's Band March 9 oak 
Trusting in Thee. Sacred Song 


sama geal Lascelles 








Mither, blame me not for omen, prem Ballad .. Halley 
Days so quickly onward fleeting ..... hie: hen Glover 
Thoughts of Home. Song .......... amos Steele 
Home aud Thee. Song.......... 06 ss eece ee cole Reylott 
Dear ae long agO. FONG ....+eseceeeesee sed. Reyloft 
Lady Isoline. Baritone Song ..........++ Smart 
Golden Pleasures. Duet ...........+++++++++K. Reyloff 
METZLER & oO. 

La Vésuve. Valse Brillant...,....Chevalier de Kontski 
La Sonnambula. Fantasia .. evalier de Kontski 
Chilpéric. Fantasia .......... de 

eee | ye Florence. Fan rare de Lyro 
Sabbat! Meditation . ..» Henry 

Le Roses, Valse Brillant ticle cece ces s Oliver Metra 
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Chilpéric. Duet . 
Chilpéric Quadrille. “Solo or Duet . 
Minasi’s Juvenile Quadrille, as Trios 
The Crumpled Letter. Song ..... 
The Opal Ring. Song ..... .. 
Her Eyes. Song ...... 


J. Rummel 
.C, Godfrey 
.. Rimbault 
. Mrs. Philips 
rginia Gabriel 
ewe ..c hevalier de Kontski 





Golden Gate, Song ........ccceceeeeeee ees + Gounod 
Make thy sorrow mine. Song.. eee | 
Where Roses blush and bloom. Valse Song.. ..0. Metra 
Home. Duet ........ obeeeees ..B. Richards 
MORLEY. 
Rose Buds. Mazurka Brillante ..........W. F. Taylor 
Aveline. Ballad .... .W. F. Taylor 
To the Cross. Sacred Song (Schumann) . Arr. by Taylor 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
Grand March for Pianoforte - Thomas Hines 
.C. Reinecke 


eee 


—— Violin and Viola. Arr. as Duet 1 P. ¥.. 
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20 
3 0 
Characteristic Piece............K. H. Thorne 1 6 
Prayer. Characteristic Piece ... ..E. H. Thorne 0 9 
An Eastern Tale. Characteristic Piece .. ...- EK. H. Thorne 1 6 
Spring Song. Characteristic Piece . .E. H. Thorne 1 6 
Gallia . .Gounod. eee parts, ‘bs. Wind parts 9 0 
Nozze di Fiearo .. on .Mozart. 28 6d. and 4 0 
Elijah. Tonic Sol-fa Notation.. "Mendelssohn, 2s.and 8 0 
May Day. Cantata... ‘a. A. Macfarren. 2s.and 8 6 
Evening Service in Dd. ” Gadsby. Score, 7s. 6d.; parts 4 0 
Evening Service in B flat. .Garrett. Score, 2s. 6d.; parts 1 6 
Communion Office in E flat..Gauntlett. Score, 88 6 ;parts 2 6 
Evening Service on Parisian theme.. .-Trimnell 0 3 
Te Deum in A major .... .. Westbury 0 6 
O Salutaris. For tenor or ‘soprano sol. .. oe 1G, Cosby 1 0 
Except the Lord build the House. Anthem . —— 10 
Like as the Hart. Introit ............ mavens © © 
{f ye then be risen. FullAnthem,. ‘Naylor, Score, 1s.; parts 1 0 
O Praise God, Anthem ....ceccceceeeeeee cece DT rimnell 0 4 
Row gently here. Song .... re 5 ‘. Hopkins 1 6 
My Soul is dark. Song.. .A. Alexander 2 0 
Home Thoughts. Four Part- ‘song . .....J. Crawford 0 4 
The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Path XIh.....cRecoke & 0 
RANSFORD & SON. 
Rosabella. Mazurka de Salon ..........W. Vandervell 3 0 
Clan Campbell Lancers ........ +. 6. ++0.+. W. Vandervell 4 0 
Sing, Sweet Bird. Song ........00+-e00000e0+5W.Ganz 4 0 
Sweet Robin. Song. .......+sseeeeeeeeeeeeG, Mayland 3 0 
Song-Birds (The). Duet .........ses+000+-C. Mayland 8 0 
Pheebus Brightly Shining. Duet .,......3. Mazzinghi 8 0 
WEEKES & CO. 
Dolly Varden, Sketch for Piano ........65+ -Copgmene 26 
TRO TMS 6064 44 oo 00:06 56 9505 00's pss ..+C. Fowler 4 0 
QN00 T BVOE 2. 008s oc ce coccccectscee .A. Polinsky 4 0 
Sailor’s Quadrille CUE TEM AEP DPR SF 4 0 
Overture Pastorale. Organ ..........+...E. H. Turpin 5 0 
Among the Lilies. Song.............. Hamilton Clarke 8 0 
A Shadow. Song ..... ..Hamilton Clarke 3 0 
Broken. Song........ .Hamilton Clarke 3 0 
Arrow Song. Song... ..G, A. B. Beecroft 2 6 
Good Shepherd. Song ...... ...G. A. B. Beecroft 2 6 
T said to my Love. Song ..... ..G. A. B. Beecroft 3 0 
Wake, Lady, Wake. Song ...... ..J.F. Simpson 8 0 
Soldier’s Last —- Song.. seseeesece ced. KF. Simpson. 8 0 
Retrospection. Song.........+eeeseeeee0+00. M. Mudie 3 0 
WILLEY & co. 
The White Rove Mazurka ......+++++0+0.W. F. Taylor 3 0 
Ariadne. Tarantella .... coccceceseee W. F. Taylor 8 0 
Le Rappel. Marche Militaire .... .K, M. Lott 3 0 
Roberto o tu che adoro, Transeription -R. Andrews 8 0 
Santa Lucia. Transcription ............E. Donajowski 3 0 
Bertha, ‘lranscription.. .......... e066 ah Donajowskit 8 0 
Hermine. Pensée Musicale.,..........J. Oscar Pollack 8 0 
Why should we repine. Song ............Leigh Wilson 3 0 
God help poor souls at sea. Song........++++..5. Wade 3 0 
Lily is an angel now. Song..............G. Richanison 4 0 
| The Nightingale. Song..... .-G, Richardson 4 0 
Don't kick a mau when he’s down. Song..G, Richardson 4 0 
'Twas but a Dream. % ..++s0++..E.,W. Buckingham 8 0 
Floating. Song........eeseeeceeeeesece ee Krank Collins 3 0 
B. WILLIAMS. 
Youthful Pleasures, for P.f. Smallwood. Nos.12to 24,each 1 0 
The Happiest Man of all. Bass Song ..........Cherry 8 0 
9 | Cling not to Karth. Song ...... tesereeeeeeeen ee Ry Abt 8 0 





Syncnnonism or Mustcan Vinnassent.—Lat me 
+4 give you one other curious illustration of the in- 


3} fluence of synchronism ou musical vibrations. Here 


¢ | are three small gas-flames inserted in three glass 
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Each of these flames 


can be caused to emit a musical note, the pitch of 
which is determined by the length of the tube sur- 


rounding the flame. 
higher is the pitch. 


The shorter the tube the 
The flames are now silent 


within their respective tubes, but each of them 
can be caused to respond to a proper note 


sounded anywhere in this room. 


Here is an 


instrument called a syren, by which a powerful 


musical note can be produced. 


Beginning with 


a note of low pitch, and ascending gradually 
to a higher one, I finally reach the note. of 
the flame in the longest tube. The moment it is 


reached the flame bursts into song. 
flames are still silent within their tubes. 


But the other 
T urge 


the instrument on to higher notes; the second 
flame has now started, and the third alone remains. 


But a still higher note starts it also, 
sound of the syren rises gradually in pitch, 


scientific fic People. 





experien sudden personal changes 
The weather ofttimes receives the blame 
is alone the cause of the depression. 
honestly recommended for reguliting a disor 
improving Sondice. They entirel y dae 


after eating. the 
tt aaeene stimulant to dhe liver, and asa 
aperient to the bowels, bey Bn rouse both 
=. gunn A 6 Pills = 
» - enecy, heartburn, 
va nausea, flatulency of languor, 


when a fault; 


Thus, as the 


it 
awakens every flame in passing, by striking it with a 
series of waves whose period of recurrence are 
similar to its own.—Fragments of Science for Un- 


By. John t Tyndall, LL. Dz, F. P.S. 


Hotroway'’s Pruus, —~Good  Rpisita,-Mvery ¢ one has frequently 
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By Patent. 





CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT) 


ee new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 


The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


£sd 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......scccceeeereee 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ................0006 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; Weaite BE RGIAD «- senstvcvsnsesecscsess 1313 0 




















CRAMERS, 201, REGENT. STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammrox, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRA MER’S PIA NWOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are ‘rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 


£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: — 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


* .* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 
No. 5. 
£34. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.' 








CRAMER &CO.’'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s,; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S —- HARMONIUM, 
0. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S ig en 4 HARMONIUM, 
8 


oO, Ue 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8:.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
— 


o. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSHWOOD, £13 133.; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 


OAK,’ £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 

Tremolo. Expression, 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 

Flute. Forté, 

And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette, Cor Anglais, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 102. ; 
WALNOUT, £ 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. orté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10, 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Clairon. 


Forté. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK FOR MUSICAL STUDENTS. 


.. + Girls frequently leave school knowing little or nothing of the principles of music. The 
work before us will prevent any such lamentable failure. It is truly a code of instruction in the art 
of pianoforte playmg. ... Where the tuition is given at home, it will be found more useful still. 
All trouble beyond superintendence is saved to the parent or governess; and a series of the best 


lessons and ‘ pieces” 1s provided ready to hand, at less than a twentieth of the cost of an ordinary 
half-year’s music.—Orchestra. 


CRAMER’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Twelve Parts, 1s. each; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 


(RAM ER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the PIANO- | CRAME R’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from the sim- 

FORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, Principal Rules on the | pler works of the Great Writers — Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples and Exercises, and Lessons in | Mendelssohn, for entering on which the Pupil will have been in a great 
the Principal Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. measure prepared by the practice of the Studies in Book V. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale Passages, CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies composed by 
Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c., chosen from the works of Cramer, Jramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., comoined with Familiar Arrangements 
of favourite Sacred and Operatic Airs calculated to form and develope the RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with Dussek, 
taste of the Performer. Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Bennett, &c. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing little Fantasias, | . . 
C progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected from the Best CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies from 
Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more advanced works of Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Pianoforte. 
Olementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c.; Lessons with a special view to the 


Freedom of the Left Hand, &c. | fy RAMER'S T ENTH BOOK. The Modern School— 
‘ | Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 
C RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain ‘‘Recreations.” | . 
in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred Works, with a | CRAME RS ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred Music, 


few short Exercises with special objects. Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &e. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various Keys, | CRAMERS TWELFTH BOOK will be chiefly composed 


chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the following Book. of Cramer's Advanced Studies, for the acquisition of Style. 





— see 


... This work is a compendium of all the necessary instructions for the cultivation of the voice, 
beginning with the simplest and shortest lesson, and proceeding step by step with easy solfeggi to 
the song, the ballad, the canzonet, aria, duet, trio, part-song, and every form of vocal combination. .. . 
We unhesitatingly recommend it to the school, class, drawing-room, and ‘my lady’s chamber.” It 
includes all those excellences which in standard essays have secured a favourable reception from the 
public, and will materially assist in the improvement of the vocalist; and the diffusion of much 
pretty and excellent music.—Orchestra. 


CRAMER’S” 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


. In Twelve Parts, 1s. each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. 


CRAM ERS VOCAL TUTOR, containing the Rudiments CRAM ERS SEVENTH BOOK, containing Observa- 


of Music, and the necessary Instructions for the Perfect Cultivation tions on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi from cele- 
of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple brated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, 
Songs in One and Two Parts. Useful for School and Class Teaching. Baritone, and Bass Voices, 


CRAMER'S SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, (JRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Observations 

Solfeggi, &e., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two and Three Parts, on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi from the 
with Observations and Illustrations from the works of Bennett, W. May- | celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano 
nard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. and Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and Baritone Voices, by W. V. Wallace and 
(RA MER'S THIRD BOOK, containing Exercises, Sol- Henry Smart. 

feggi, &c., carefully selected from the works of Rossini, Rubiui, Schira, C RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Observations on 
Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c, the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel Garcia. Grand Selection: 
(RAM ERS FOURTH BOOK consisting of Lessons on | Song by Beethoven, Duet by Macfarren, and a Trio by Wallace. 

the Italian School of Singing, with Observations, Exercises, and (RAM ER’S TENTH BOOK, containing advanced Solfeggi 


Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated pes at e ra st 
; . ? . may m the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini; and a 
Italian Masters; also, Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. Selection from the works of Sir Henry Bishop. » 


RAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises and AE? 3 ee A i O 
C Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &e.; Songs and Ballads by Gounod, | (}RAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing celebrated 
Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and Hatton, Trios from popular English Operas. 
cr AMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, Prios,‘and | ({RAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, containing Songs by 

Part-songs by celebrated Composers. oe eee Se Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, David, Arditi, Levey. 
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